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The Wasteful 
Carbon Shape 


The Saving 
MAZDA 
Shape 


Now is the time 
for Night-Light Saving 


With the clock’s hands set forward an hour, a million tons of 
coal have been saved since last April. 


But now the days are getting shorter and the nights longer. 
So we turn our clocks back an hour to make them more nearly 
agree with sun-time. This is the time for night-light saving. 

If every electric-lighted home used the MAZDA Lamp 
only, and if everybody adopted the rule never to leave a 
room without turning off the electric light, the saving in 
electricity would keep several large war industries supplied 
with coal or electric power as long as the war lasts. 

Weare making this timely appeal for economy and efficiency 
in the use of current for light to the American fublic through 
the pages of The Saturday Evening Post of November 2nd 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal for November. It is one 
expression of our desire to aid to the utmost in the conservation 
program of the U. S. Fuel Administration. 

We have every confidence that the producers of electric current and 
the sellers of incandescent lamps will also give their whole hearted co- 
operation to Dr. Garfield in the spirit as well as in the letter of their pledge. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. 
47D-21 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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“May We Quote Pages 100-103 
to Our Customers?”’ 


O asked a sales manager over the telephone 
after the last issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING had gone out. 

His request was one of scores received since 
the September number of MERCHANDISING 
was issued. Letters and personal calls have 
been received from readers in all sections of 
the country asking about their local retail prob- 
lems. : 

A few of these requests, questions and an- 
swers having general interest are reported else- 
where in this issue. They indicate how ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING has, almost overnight, 
become the clearing house for information of 
the live retailers and contractors, and their war 
problems. | 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING proved its pop- 
ularity as a medium of sales ideas and contract- 
ing methods. It is now becoming the great 
educational medium to help the resale group 


in the electrical business—the central station 
men, contractor-dealers, and specialty men, and 
the manufacturers and jobbers who sell to them 
—meet war-time sales conditions. 

Priority Order 23 and other necessary orders 
limiting normal sales during the war have 
given ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING a new op- 
portunity for service. The electrical industry 
has been put on its mettle. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes that 
never before was such a need for welding di- 
versified sales agencies into a great retail force 
to meet an enormous potential demand that war 
conditions alone are holding back. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING believes with 
the War Industries Board that the first problem 
is to win the war, and the second problem is to 
conserve the industry. It is in that spirit that 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has undertaken 
to meet an essential service to help the trade 
meet war conditions. Its editorial staff has the 
inspiration of the good-will of its subscribers, 
to whom it rededicates its efforts to help. 
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Better Accounting.— Your 














In many businesses 
taxes will be one of 
the largest items of 
expense. It is of the 
utmost importance, 
therefore, that 
every concern in 
business, large or 
small, whether cor- 
poration,  partner- 
ship or individual, 
shall - maintain an 
exact record of its 
receipts and  ex- 
penses — in other 
words, keep accu- 
rate accounts. 
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Why the Electrical Retailer Must at Once 
Give Careful Attention to His Methods 
of Bookkeeping if’ He and Uncle Sam 
Are to Determine What Is His Proper 
Share of the Nation’s 1919 Income Tax 


DOMME 


























By DANIEL C. ROPER 


United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


HE revenue act now pending in Congress is 

expected to produce $8,000,000,000. This 

means a tax on the average of more than $76 
for every man, woman and child in America. The aver- 
age per family is nearly $340. 

In many businesses taxes will be one of the largest 
items of expense. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that every concern in business, large or small, 
whether corporation, partnership or individual, shall 


maintain an exact record of its receipts and expenses— 


in other words, keep accurate accounts. Taxes should 
be considered as an expense of the year for which they 
are assessed rather than for the year in which they are 
actually paid and the necessary reserves should be pro- 
vided for at once. 

Because of the large amount to be collected, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will be compelled to check 
the income tax returns filed by taxpayers more closely 





than heretofore. The retail merchant who is able to 
place before the Internal Revenue Inspector book records 
showing exactly how he arrived at his statement of net 
income will greatly facilitate the government’s task of 
collecting the war revenues and save himself annoyance 
and expense. 


WHAT THE MERCHANT’S BOOKS 
SHOULD SHOW 


No special system of accounts is prescribed by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, but the books should show 
in detail inventories, purchases, sales, capital invest- 
ments, depreciation and similar items required in mak- 
ing up the income tax return. Every merchant should 
study the income tax law and regulations and see to it 
that his accounts are kept in a manner that will enable 
him accurately to determine his net income for taxa- 
tion purposes. 

Aside from the necessity of keeping systematic ac- 
counts in order to comply with the government’s require- 
ments, every progressive merchant should adopt an ap- 
proved accounting system for the good of his own busi- 
ness. , In no other way can he further his financial in- 
terests more effectively. It has been proved time and 
time again that accurate accounts are absolutely essen- 
tial to success in business. The merchant who has a 
good accounting system is able to eliminate waste and 
unnecessary expense and can so control his purchases 
and his credits as to greatly lessen the chance of failure. 
The inventory, which cannot be taken without some form 
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Weapon to Help Win the War 











of accounts, is the compass of a business. Without it 
the direction in which the business is heading either for 
success or failure cannot be determined. 


PROPER PRICING DEPENDS ON 
Goop ACCOUNTING 


In the complexities of modern business costs must be 
calculated with certainty in order to determine what 
the selling price of an article should be in order to yield 
a reasonable profit. This is impossible without books 
of account. 

The profits of a. business or the losses of a business 
cannot be determined without book records; and now 
that the nation requires every citizen to contribute to 
the war budget within his means and income, the returns 
required by the government under the revenue laws can- 
not be made with any degree of accuracy without books 
of account and annual inventories. 

The bad debt loss of the nation, which runs into large 
figures annually, is due in large measure to inexneri- 
ence and inability. If merchants would keep even the 
simplest books of account the bad debt wastage would be 
reduced materially, for inability and inexperience are 
usually marked by the absence of an accounting system. 


WITH MAN-POWER GONE, EFFICIENCY MUST 
BE INCREASED 


Owing to the withdrawal of man-power from industry 
it is essential that every business man be more frugal 
and exert himself more effectively to conduct his busi- 

















During the year 1919 the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington will have to collect $8,000,000,000 in internal- 
revenue taxes. This means an average of $340 from each 
family in the United States. 
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The tremendous expansion of America’s military program 
on the basis of an army of 5,000,000 men, has thrown a 
heavy burden on the national budget.. The Army alone, for 
example, must have thirty-seven billions of dollars to carry 
through its plans for 1919. 





ness efficiently. Extra effort put forth in carrying on 
the business so as to increase volume at less expense, 
will decrease the chance of failure, increase the earnings 
of the merchant as a reward for his effort, and enable 
him to share more liberally in the governmental financial 
program made necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

The man who knows the exact conditions of his busi- 
ness from day to day has an immeasurable advantage 
over the individual who has no records upon which to 
base his operations. It is the duty of every citizen 


_ especially in these war times to keep in such close touch 


with his business through record keeping and otherwise 
as to maintain the greatest efficiency and render to his 
government every cent due in taxes. 


CLT 


[EpitTor’s NOTE] 
A New System of Accounts for Electrical Retailers 
See Pages 161-168 of this issue 


Of timely value in connection with Commissioner Roper’s 
appeal for better accounting methods in the retail field, 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is able to present on pages 
161 to 168 of this issue, a complete description of the 
new accounting system for electrical retailerr prepared by 
the accounting committee of the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers in collaboration with 
committees from the National Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion and the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, and 
here published for the first time. 

















Needed—A War Service Com 


I 





N THE September issue ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING proposed the ap- 
pointment of a war-service committee 
of electrical retailers. We urged that 
such a committee establish Washing- 
ton headquarters at once— 


l. To aid the government in all its de- 
partments which deal with electrical re- 
tailers as retailers, and 


2. To interpret back to the trade the 


policies and regulations that the govern- 
ment desires observed by the trade. 


ASSO 








Already, as our readers know, the electrical manu- 
facturers, the jobbers and the utility companies have 
their own war-service committees at Washington, each 
committee doing useful and important work for the 
government and for its respective group. But the 
electrical retailer, as a retailer, has so far not been 
represented at the capital. 


The Government Is Recognizing Retailers 
in Other Lines 


Proof of the consideration which the government is 
giving to the problems of retailers in other lines, was 
offered by the remarkable meeting of dry-goods mer- 
chants held at Washington last week, which was ad- 
dressed by Secretary McAdoo,Secretary Redfield, Chair- 

man Baruch of the War Industries Board. 





PotoMaAc ELecrric POWER COMPANY 
14TH ano C Srreets, NoRTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 

ctober 2, 1918. 
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J. C. McLaucuun 
MANAGER COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


MYe Oe Ee Caldwell, 
Electrical hierchandising, 
10th Avenue at 36th St., 
New York City, N. Ye 


My dear Mir. Calcwell: 


end e number of these committees are now being orgenized. 


reteil trade. 


You will be interested to legrn, I bdlieve, thet tke 
Chember of Commerce of the United States, VWeshington, D. C., hes 
started a plan to create committees in all lines of reteil trades, 


This plem is along the limes of activity suggested some 
days ago for « War Service Committee of Electrical Retailers. 


When such committees have been formed in all the various 
retail trades the Chamber of Commerce then purposes to fom a cen- 
tral or executive committee, which will be in a position to deal 
with the Government on all problems that might arise concerning 


In view of these fects and the facilities which the 
Chember of Commerce Ins for handling these problems in Washington 
the informal committee of electrical retailers, of which the m- 
dersigned was Chairman, has today met representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Stetes, and besides tendering 


Dr. Garfield, A. W. Shaw and others. Each 
of these officials brought the message that 
the government holds the business man and 
the retail merchant as important, in their 
places, as the soldiers at the front. For, the 
army in France, as Secretary Redfield ex- 
pressed it, is but the head of the spear, the 
shaft of which must be wielded. by the 
strength and power of the people. 

In proposing the plan of a war-service com- 
mittee of electrical retailers ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING realized that if the real strength 
and usefulness of the dealer in electrical 
goods was to be made evident, the committee 
must be representative of all groups of elec- 
trical retailers—central stations which are in 
the merchandising business, as well as con- 
tractor-dealers—association members as well 

‘ as those not identified with an association. 

To test the feasibility and need for such a 
war-service committee, ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING has consulted, by telegraph and 


Ml 





its co-operation, has tumed over to the Chamber of Commerce 
all information end date in its possession, which has been ap- 
preciatively accepted. 


letter, with an informal committee of its 
subscribers, including leading contractor- 
dealers, central station commercial managers, 
and department store men. Full approval and 
encouragement have poured in upon us from 
all sides, showing that the need of retail 
representation at Washington has been sensed 


I therefore feel that our tuming over our date end by leaders in all groups. 
offering our services to the Chamber of Commerce is as far as ‘ 
this committee should go until further action is taken by the 


Expressions from ell quarters indicate that our in- 
formal committee of electrical retailers has initiated en in- 
portent work but we feel that the greatest assistance we might 

ive to the Government and the greatest value to our own reteil 
Sede will result from the close coordination which is now pos- 
sible with other retail lines, through the progrem of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 





officials of the Chanber of Commerce. 
Very respectfully, 


2 
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Part of a Great Plan to Have All 
Merchants Represented at Washington 


Shortly after this movement to form an 
electrical retailers’ committee, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, began the organization of war-service 
committees in other retail lines. This work 
is being done at the request of the War 




















mittee of Electrical Retailers 





Industries Board of the United States government. 
For in attacking the difficult problems of material 
supply and distribution which confront it, the govern- 
ment wants and invites the co-operation of the business 
interests affected, recognizing that certainly np one 
knows as much about a businss as the men engaged 
in it. And—as was also pointed out at the meeting 
of merchants above referred to—however important 
the manufacturing end may be in the purely war 
industries, the fact is that in non-war lines the prob- 
lems of distribution are even more important than the 
problems of manufacture. 

As soon as its war-service committees in various 
retail lines are organized, the Chamber of Commerce 
then purposes to form a central or executive com- 


means that the committee of electrical retailers must 
represent central stations as well as contractor-dealers, 
and non-members as well.as members of associations— 
confirming the principle proposed by ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING when first defining such a committee. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING urges that no time be 
lost in providing such a war-service committee of elec- 
trical retailers. Already it has been in touch with 
those who can expedite this undertaking, and to them, 
to the great national associations, and to the electrical 
trade it offers every help and facility which can speed 
the appointment of a strong war-service committee 
authorized to represent all the electrical retailers of 
this country. 


mittee of retailers that will be in a position 
to deal with the government on all general 
problems that arise. 


Put Electrical Dealers on a Par with 
Other Merchants 


Through the machinery provided by the 
national Chamber of Commerce (which has 
already organized some seventy war-service 
committees in different lines) an opportunity 
therefore comes to put to work a war-service 
committee of electrical retail merchants and, 
through the war-service-committee program 
of the Chamber, to identify the electrical mer- 
chandising field with the great groups of 
other older and established mercantile lines. 

Recognizing this opportunity to align the 
electrical retailers of the country with a great 
nationwide movement in all retail lines—a 
movement which has been undertaken at the 
direct request of the government—the in- 
formal committee of retailers referred to, of 
which J. C. McLaughlin was chairman, met 
with representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington on Oct. 2, and turned 
over to them all data and information in its 
possession. The formation of a war-service 
committee of electrical retailers is therefore 
now in the hands of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., a 
neutral semi-official body working with the 
authority of the War Industries Board. 


Making Up the War Service Committee 


In the selection of committees to represent 
the retailers in other lines, both the War 
Industries Board and the Chamber of Com- 
merce have been especially insistent that all 
groups in the trade be represented—which 











A WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE OF 
ELECTRICAL RETAILERS 


W hat Can It Do? 


HELP THE GOVERNMENT with practical advice on all matters of 
retail electrical distribution. 

Interpret back to the trade the government’s rulings and 
policies. Serve as a clearing house for presenting the problems 
of electrical retailers before all departments of the government, 
including the Priorities Committee, War Industries Board, 
Treasury Department, etc. 

Help in preparing the vital after-the-war commercial program 
with other committees of business men. 


Who Will Be Its Members? 


SEVEN of the most outstanding, broad-visioned men to be 
found in the electrical retail trade. 


Who Will Select It? 


A MASS MEETING which all electrical retailers in the country 
will be asked to attend, either at Washington or some other 
more convenient point. Contractors, dealers, central stations 
and all others who sell electrical merchandise will be repre- 
sented. Existing associations will be invited to send delegations 
of representatives. Non-association merchants will also be 
asked to be present or send proxies. Retailers in each town 
can meet locally and elect representatives to the meeting. After 
a war-service committee has been nominated by this meeting, 
the committee’s appointment will then be ratified by a mail vote 
of the whole retail electrical trade. 


Will It Have Any Official Standing? 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the United States is now organiz- 
ing similar committees in all lines of retail trade, at the direct 
request of the War Industries Board of the United States gov- 
ernment, which seeks the advice of men actually engaged in 
each line of business. These committees, besides functioning 
separately in matters relating to their own trades, will also 
form a central executive body which can deal with the gov- 
ernment on questions of general business interest. 
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Circular No. 23— 


and the Responsibility It Puts on You 





HE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 

MENT has placed upon the electrical 

trade the responsibility of seeing that all 
electrical goods and supplies sold from now on 
go for essential uses, and that electrical stocks 
on hand be reduced to the minimum consistent 
with trade served. This is the purport of Pri- 
orities Circular No. 23, just issued, which exacts 
of every jobber, dealer, and contractor a written 
pledge that he will carry out the requirements 
of the War Industries Board in spirit as well as 
in letter. 

This conservation measure has been deter- 
mined upon by Washington, as our readers 
know, only after the most careful investigation 
of the necessities imposed by the serious short- 


age of materials which are so urgently needed 


for the military and shipbuilding programs of 
the government. 


Therefore the man who signs his pledge and 


conscientiously observes it in every transaction 
of his daily business is he!ping save material to 
build ships and support our armies overseas. 
It is a patriotic duty that every electrical man 
will want to discharge heartily and thoroughly. 
It puts up to us the responsibility of policing our 
industry with the same earnestness and devo- 
tion that our boys in khaki are policing the 
battle lines in France. By order of the United 
States government This Is Our War Job, and in 
the execution of it no patriotic citizen will falter. 
—EDpIrTor. 








NCLE SAM is asking every 
man in the electrical business 

to reduce his volume of sales, 
sell only for essential purposes, and 
cut down his stocks to the minimum 
necessary to supply his trade. 

Already the manufacturers of elec- 
trical apparatus, appliances and sup- 
plies have given their pledges to the 
government that they will observe 
these requirements of the War Indus- 
tries Board, as described in ELECc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING for Septem- 
ber. 

And now the government, through 
Priorities Circular No. 23, the full 
official text of which ‘is reproduced 
opposite, is asking that electrical 
wholesalers and retailers sign pledges 
agreeing to sell only for essential re- 
quirements and to reduce stocks to 
the minimum. The text of the job- 
ber’s and retailer’s pledges appear in 
Circular 23 opposite. 


How THE PLEDGE PLAN WILL 
OPERATE 


Jobbers or wholesalers are re- 
quired to file their pledges with the 
Priorities division of the War Indus- 
tries Board at Washington. 

Retailers, dealers and contractors 
file their pledges with the jobbers or 
manufacturers from whom they buy. 

With this new program in oper- 


ation, as it will be shortly, no jobber 
will be able to buy from a manufac- 
turer unless he has previously filed 
his pledge at Washington and ob- 
tained from the Priorities division its 
certificate declaring him to be a job- 
ber under the meaning of Circular 
23. A copy of this certificate issued 
by the Priorities division to the job- 
ber must then be furnished to each 
manufacturer or supplier from whom 
the jobber buys. 

Firms wishing to file pledges and 
obtain certificates as jobbers should 
address the Priorities Division, War 
Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 


DEALERS WILL GET BLANK PLEDGES 
FROM THEIR JOBBERS 


Retailers will be supplied with 
blank pledges by the jobbers or man- 
ufacturers from whom they buy. 
These pledges will be ready for dis- 
tribution shortly. It was expected 
that the first group of jobbers to be 
certificated under the new plan would 
be acted upon about Oct. 10, and as 
soon as these jobbers receive their 
jobber’s certificates, they will begin 
sending to their retailer and contrac- 
tor customers the pledge cards which 
the retailers must sign and return for 
the jobbers’ files. 

Each retailer, dealer, contractor 
or repairman must file a copy of his 


pledge with each jobber from whom 
he buys. 

If, for example, Contractor Jones 
buys some lines from Jobber Smith 
and other lines from Jobber Brown, 
Mr. Jones must file a pledge card with 
both the Smith firm and the Brown 
firm. And as each certificated. jobber 
is preparing to send out a supply otf 
such pledge cards, one to each con- 
tractor and dealer customer on his 
mailing list, the retailer who buys 
from more than one jobber will un- 
doubtedly receive a card from each, 


with the request that it be signed 


and returned. 

When the retailer’s signed pledge 
is received by the jobber, the jobber 
files it for reference, and will refer 
to it before filling any order from 
that retailer. Unless the retailer has 
such a pledge card on file with the 
jobber, no order from that retailer 
can be filled. The retailer’s pledge 
card remains on file with the jobber, 
and while the pledge is distinctly a 
governmental document the card it- 
self goes no further than the jobber’s 
office. 

As stated in Circular 23, the re- 
tailer who signs a pledge, receives 
a priority rating of C on his orders 
filed under such pledge. This is nec- 
essary, for if the retailer did not have 
such a rating of C, no electrical man- 
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ufacturer or jobber could sell to him, 
since under the Priority division’s 
rulings no goods can be furnished be- 
low the C classification. 

As the reader is doubtless aware, 
priorities are designated by the first 
letters of the alphabet, beginning 
with the A classes, which cover the 
requirements of the army and navy, 
the federal government, etc. Man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment, 
like certain other manufacturers 


cation B-2. And under the new plan, 
certificated jobbers will obtain a rat- 


‘ing of B-4, and retailers, contractors 


or repairmen who sign pledges will 
be granted a rating of C. 

Expressed in simple terms, this 
plan of priorities classification means 
that where a supplier (say a manu- 
facturer), receives a miscellaneous 
lot of orders from all sources, he must 
go through them and first fill the A 
orders without delay, completing these 


same way, he must give B orders 
preference over all other orders and 
after filling them, he can then give 
attention to C orders. No electrical 
manufacturer is permitted to fill or- 
ders bearing classification lower 
than C, and for this reason it was 
essential that the electrical retailer 
receive the C classification which is 
now granted him if he signs a pledge 
under the provisions of Circular 23. 

Both the jobber’s and retailer’s 


whose products are deemed highly es- government 
sential, have been given the classifi- 


requirements before pledges refer to the sale of electrical 
starting to fill the B orders. In the material for “essential uses as that 
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P ©. Form No. 42: 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 
PRIORITIES DIVISION. 


“Circular No. 23. 


To all electrical manufacturers and resale distributors of electrical 
equipment, apparatus, appliances, and supplies: 


E 


It is in the public interest that all jobbers, wholesalers. and re- 
sale distributors of, and dealers in, electrical equipment, apparatus, 
appliances, and supplies should be permitted to maintain reasonable 
stocks from which Government agencies, war industries, contractors. 
and the civilian population may draw to meet essential requirements. 
Such persons, however, should recognize the existing necessity for 
rigid economy in the use of all such products and their duty to see 
that such products shall be devoted to essential uses, and they should 
pledze their wholehearted cooperation in a program to accomplish 
such results. 


EE. 


Jobbers, warehousers, and resale distributors (all of whom will be 
herein referred to as jobbers) through their war-service commit- 
tee have already obligated themselves to assist in securing such re- 
sults. They will be permited to maintain reasonable stocks and 
distribute therefrom as follows: 

(1) Each such jobber will execute and file its pledge of coopera- 
tion addressed to the Priorities Division (mailing same to the Elec- 
trical and Power Equipment Section of the War Industries Board). 
Such pledge of cooperation will be as follows: 


PLEDGE OF JOBBERS. WAREHOUSERS, AND RESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF ELEC- 
TRICAL EQUIPMENT, APPARATUS, APPLIANCES, AND SUPPLIES, 


Priorities Diviston, ‘War Invustries Boarp, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The undersigned hereby pledges itself (1) not to use, nor so far as lie~ 
within its power permit to be used, any electrical equipment. apparatus, ap- 
pliances or supplies, which now are or may hereafter come into its possession 
or under its control except for essential uses as that term has been or may 


be defined or applied from time to time by the Priorities Division of the Wai 


Industries Board; (2) not to make any sales or deliveries from its stocks 


except (a) such small sales from shelf stocks as are necessary to meet minor 


needs of the community which it serves; (b) such sales as are warranted’ by 
priority certificates or by automatic priority ratings issued or authorized by 
the Priorities Division; (c) sales of appliances, the manufacture of which has 
been approved by circular or express permit of the Priorities Division. and: for 
whose sale 1 pledge has been given by such jobber to the manufacturer thereof, 
or (d) sales to dealers, contractors, retailers, repairmen, or others buying 
for resale who have filed with the undersigned a pledge in writing similar to 
this pledge; (3) that, in ordering electrical equipment or apparatus, it will 
furnish the manufacturer in.the manner prescribed by such manufacturer in- 
formation regarding stocks of substantially similar ratings and types of all 
makes then on hand and the essential character of the sale or sales made jristi- 
fying the order placed; (4) that it will use its utmost endeavor to reduce 11! 
stucks to the minimum consistent with the essential requirements of the tervi- 
tary to be ‘served, to prevent hoarding of stocks, and to insure that they be 
distributed solely for essential purposes. 

When the Priorities Division shall have approved such pledge, 
the Electrical and Power gil og Section will issue to such job- 
ber its certificate declaring such jobber to be entitled to avail itself 
of the benefits of this circular. 

(2) To the extent that its sales fall within the limits of the fore- 
going pledge, a certificated jobber shall be entitled to place with any 
manufacturers or jobbers constituting its sources of supply, orders 
for stock; provided (a) that such orders for stock shall not be in 
substantial excess of the amounts actually sold from previous stocks; 
(6) that due regard has been-had for such jobber’s obligation to 
reduce all stocks to the minimum consistent with the essential re- 
quirements of the territory which it serves; and (c) that each order 
for electrical equipment or | serre is accompanied by a state- 
ment as indicated in item (3) of itspledge. The Electrical and Power 
Equipment Section will revoke its certificate issued to any jobber 
for any violation of the pledge given by such jobber and will certify 





such revoeation to such jobber’s suppliers. and the Priorities Diyision 
will withhold from such offender all priority assistance. 

(3) All orders for stock placed in accordance with the foregoing 
plan shall be and they are hereby rated as‘tlass B-4, and entitled to 
priority and precedence accordingly ; conditioned, that any certificate 
holder, when placing any order with any supplier, must have on 
file with Gich suppher a copy of the certificate issued to holder by 
the Electrical and Power Equipment Scction. 


III. 


All dealers. contractors, retailers, repair men, and others buying 
for resale (all of whom will be herein referred to as dealers), not 
holding certificates issued by the Electrical and Power Equipment 
Section (except jobbers whose certificates have been revoked), will 
pledge their cooperation and will be permitted to.purchase reason- 
able quantities of electrical goods for resale and to distribute same 
pursuant to the following plan: 

(1) Each such dealer will execute and file with each of its —_ 
pliers its pledge of cooperation. Such pledge will be signed by the 
person, firm, or corporation owning such business or by an authorized 
executive thereof, and will be in the following form: 


PLEDGE OF ALL DEALERS, CONTRACTORS. RETAILERS. REPAIR MEN, AND OTHERS BUYING 
ELECTRICAL GOODS FOR RESALE, 


Cid Gf. .32.5- ~ 
GUS Oe. o aac cenacnenes oe 

The undersigned hereby pledges itself (1) not to use nor. so far as lies within 
its power, permit te be used any electrical equipment, apparatus, appliances, or 
supplies which are now or imay hereafter come into its possession or* control 
vxcept for essential uses as that term has been or may be defined or applied 
from time to time by the Priorities Division of the War Industries Board; (2) 
«hat in ordering electrical equipment or apparatus it will furnish its source of 
6upply, in the manner prescribed by such supplier, information regarding stocks 
of substantially similar ratings and types of ail makes and the essential char- 
acter of the sale or sales made or to be made justifying the order placed; (3) 
that it will use its utmost endeavor to reduce all stocks to the minimum con- 
sistent with the essential requirements of the trade served, to prevent hoarding 
ef stocks. and to insure that they be distributed solely for essential purposes. 

(2) All orders placed in accordance with this pledge shall be, and 
they are hereby, rated as class C and entitled to priority and prece- 
dence accordingly ; conditioned, however, that such dealer shall have 
on hand with its supplier its said pledge. 

(3) Any supplier of any dealer with whom any order is placed by 
such dealer in accordance with the plan prescribed by this circular 
shall scrutinize such order carefully in the light of the then relation- 
ship of supply and demand pocons, 8 of the particular electrical goods 
and the needs of the trade served by the dealer*placing such order. 

(4) Any violation by any dealer of its said pledge must be promptly 
reported to the Electrical and Power Equipment Section, and suc 
Section will if justified by the facts certify such dealer to its suppliers 
to be no longer entitled to avail itself of the benefits of its priorit 
classification under this circular, and the Priorities Division will 
withhold from such offender all priority assistance. 


IV. 





The War Industries Board will rely upon such certificated jobbers 
and their war-service committee and trade supplied by them to see 
that. the policies mentioned herein are safeguarded as to all business 
done through such jobbers or which comes under their observation.’ 
It will rely upon the manufacturers of electrical goods and trade 
supplied by them to see that the policies mentioned herein are safe- 
guarded as to all business done by such manufacturers or which 
comes under their observation. | 

The Government is depending upon the experience and patriotism 
of all manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, and consumers to assist it in 
securing an equitable distribution of all products and their applica- 
tion solely to essential uses. 

Yours, very truly, 


Sar 


Priorities Commissioner. 
Sepremper 17, 1918. 





The official text of Circular 23 defining the plan of pledges to be given by jobbers and dealers 
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term has been or may be defined or 
applied from time to time by the Pri- 
orities division of the War Industries 
Board.” 

So far, however, no complete defi- 
nition of the term “essential uses” 
has been forthcoming, nor indeed 
does it seem possible that a rigorous 
definition of the term could be made 
to cover all the ramifications and con- 
ditions under which electrical ma- 
terial may be required. 


WHAT ARE “ESSENTIAL USES” 


In general, “essential industries” 
are those listed in the new preference 
list, issued last month by the War 
Industries Board, and reproduced on 
page 101 of the September issue of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. But 
there are also many others, busi- 
nesses and undertakings which are 
essential to the maintenance of the 
national interest during the emer- 
gency, although not given on the new 
preference list, because this list re- 
lates only to industries. 

Further interpretation on this 
point of “essential uses” will doubt- 
less come as the new plan goes into 
operation, and ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING will arrange to put this 
information in readers’ hands as rap- 
idly as it is available. In the mean 
time readers are invited to address 
to us specific inquiries concerning 
the “essential” character of given 
prospective jobs or sales. Each such 
question should be stated fully, de- 
scribing ‘all conditions. These ques- 
tions will be referred promptly to the 
persons best capable of answering 
them, and personal reply will be made 
by letter from this office. Where the 
answers are of general interest to 
other readers, they will be published 
in MERCHANDISING. In all cases, of 
course, the inquirer’s identity will be 
held in confidence. 

Meanwhile, the electrical man’s 
own conscience must be the basis of 
his interpretation of the term “es- 
sential uses,” and he can properly 
and‘ honestly include as “essential” 
uses, those uses which contribute, 
either directly or indirectly to the 
winning of the war and the mainte- 
nance of the national interest during 
the period of the war. 

Some confusion has existed in the 
minds of retailers after reading par- 
agraph 2 of the dealer’s pledge, which 
specifies that “in ordering electrical 
equipment or apparatus” the dealer 


must furnish his “source of supply 
in the manner prescribed by such sup- 
plier, information regarding stocks 
of substantially similar ratings and 
types of all makes, and the essential 
character of the sale or sales made 
or to be made.” 


Not ASKED TO REPORT SALES OF 
SUPPLIES AND APPLIANCES 


Some dealers have supposed this 
paragraph to mean that with each 
order for wiring supplies or appli- 
ances, the dealer would be required 
to furnish to the jobber a detail re- 
port of his stock on hand of similar 
supplies or appliances, in addition to 
explaining what use was to be made 
of the supplies or appliances ordered. 

This paragraph, however, is in- 
tended, we learn, to relate not to wir- 
ing supplies and appliances at all, but 
refers, as worded, specifically to “elec- 
trical equipment or apparatus”—by 
which is meant, motors, generators, 
switchboards, starters, control equip- 
ment and other heavier apparatus 
and equipment which the contractor 
or dealer usually buys directly from 
the manufacturer. Paragraph 2 
means, therefore, that the contractor 
who orders a motor from a manufac- 
turer is required to state what other 
motors of similar ratings and types 
he has in stock, and also to tell for 
what purpose the motor ordered is to 
be used. But there is nothing in the 
dealer’s pledge to require that he 
make detailed reports concerning his 
appliance and supplies stocks, or the 
conditions surrounding individual 
sales. That part of it is left to his in- 
dividual conscience under his pledge. 


WHAT Is A “MINIMUM STOCK’? 


The matter of what constitutes 
“minimum stock,” referred to in para- 
graph 3 of the dealer’s pledge, opens 
another question which can be an- 
swered only in the case of the indi- 
vidual dealer with due regard to the 
conditions under which he has been 
conducting his business, his obliga- 
tion to his community, etc. Here 
again it is a case for the personal 
conscience of the man who has signed 
the pledge. He, better than anyone 
else, knows what his “minimum 
stock” can consist of, and it is his 
patriotic duty to pare his stock to 
that point. Perhaps A. W. Shaw, 
chairman of the conservation division 
of the War Industries Board, gave an 
estimate of the result which electrical 


and other merchants should drive at 
when in a recent public address he 
said that it is the aim of the board 
to have merchants’ stocks reduced 
during war-time to about 50 per cent 
of normal. 

In a measure the jobber or other 
supplier of the dealer will be relied 
upon to scrutinize orders coming 
from the dealer to detect any evi- 
dences which might indicate that the 
dealer is attempting to lay in unnec- 
essary stock. Paragraph 3 of Section 
III of Circular 23 expressly charges 
the jobber and manufacturer with the 
responsibility of seeing that the deal- 
er does not place orders out of pro- 
portion to his previous requirements, 
or inconsistent with the needs of the 
trade as a whole for the article in 
question. This in its way will also 
prevent the accumulation of exces- 
sive stocks or “hoarding.” 


VIOLATIONS WILL BE PUNISHED. 


Provision will also be made by the 
electrical and power equipment sec- 
tion of the Priorities division of the 
War Industries Board to receive, in- 
vestigate and act upon promptly, re- 
ports of any infractions of these reg- 
ulations or of jobbers’ and dealers’ 
pledges, charges of improper sales, 
and charges of hoarding of stocks. 
Further information concerning the 
procedure of reporting such viola- 
tions will be given later. Meanwhile 
readers may address officially the elec- 
trical and power equipment section, 
named above, in care of the War In- 
dustries Board, Washington, D. C. 

The enactment of this huge pro- 
gram of policing the electrical trade 
by a system of certificates and 
pledges, leaves a great many detail 
questions for answer as these ques- 
tions are reached one after another 
by specific incidents. Readers are ur- 
ged, therefore, to write out questions 
covering all. points on which they 
would like to have the operation of 
the new plan made clear. The an- 
swering of these questions in ad- 
vance will help clarify for electrical 
men at large the working of this 
great program which is necessarily 
as complex as the complicated elec- 
trical trade to which it relates. If 
you have questions concerning the 
provisions of Circular 23 or the oper- 
ation of the pledge program, address 
them to 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 


Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street, 
New York City. 
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Answers to Your Questions on 


What Washington Asks of the Retailer 


asked concerning the govern- 

ment’s policies with respect to 
the electrical trade, the interpretation 
of Circular No. 238, the signing of 
pledges by electrical men, the rnak- 
ing of sales to “essential” industries, 
etc., that ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING has set aside this page on which 
we shall attempt to present authori- 
tative answers and interpretations in 
all matters bearing on the national 
government’s relation to the electrical 
trade during the present emergency. 


G: MANY questions have been 


The editors of. ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING are keeping in close touch 
with Washington, and will undertake 
to secure for you answers to any 
questions of general interest to the 
electrical trade. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING also 
maintains a Washington office in the 
Maryland Building, 1410 H Street, 
Washington, D. C., with experienced 
representatives in charge, who will 
be glad to give electrical visitors to 
Washington every personal aid. 

In sending in questions to be an- 


swered on this page, please write 
questions fully, describing clearly any 
conditions which may have a bearing 
on the case. Your question will be 
answered with all possible prompt- 
ness by mail, and those answers of 
general interest will be printed in 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. In all 
cases, of course, the identity of the 
inquirer will be held in confidence. 
Address questions to 


Editor ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 





New York City. 





Wiring Extensions in a Bank 


Are wiring extensions in a bank an “essential use” of 
electrical material under Circular 23? A bank here has 
moved into new quarters and requires a number of changes 
in its wiring, but I do not find any mention of banks on the 
new Preference List issued by the War Industries Board 
and published in your September number. W. A. B. 

The Preference List refers only to “industries” and 
therefore does not include banks or other similar institu- 
tions since these are not “industries,” however important 
they are to the national interest. The use of wiring sup- 
plies for necessary extensions in a bank would certainly be 
held to be an essential use of the material, for the banks 
have been of the utmost importance to the country during 
the war. As this question shows, the Preference List alone 
will not serve as the electrical man’s guide in defining es- 
sential uses. He must rely, in addition, on his own good 
judgment under the conditions of the case. 


Not an “Essential Use” if There Is Any Alternative 


Is there any objection to conducting a campaign to wire 
old houses at this time? N. S. B. 

In the first place all selling “campaigns” which urge the 
prospect to buy, are positively prohibited at this time. If 
a house-owner wants his house wired, you should first find 
out whether it has gas or other means of lighting. Wiring 
a house which had long been lighted by gas, could not be 
construed as “essential,” although wiring a house which 
had no other means of light and which could not be 
tenanted because of this lack, might well be regarded as a 
proper use of material. 


Get Your Pledge from Your Jobber 


Where can I get a copy of the pledge which, a friend 
tells me, I must sign in order to stay in business as a 
contractor-dealer? Must I send this pledge to Washington? 
Do I run any risk of incurring a federal penalty by con- 
tinuing doing business without a pledge? G. W. E. 


Your jobber will shortly send you a pledge card to be 
signed and returned to him for his files. He makes his 
own pledge to Washington, but your pledge stays with 
him, right in his office. He must have your pledge on file 
before he can fill your orders. Each jobber with whom 
you-do business must have on file a similar pledge from 
you. When you receive the pledge card, sign and return 
it promptly to the jobber, or he will have to write you that 





he cannot fill the next order that he receives from you. 
But until you get your pledge card or word from your 
jobber, don’t worry. Go on doing business in your regular 
way. There is no penalty for not having your pledge signed 
except that your jobber or manufacturer will not sell you 
goods if a pledge has been sent you and you have failed to 
sign it. On the other hand, if you sign and return the 
pledge promptly when it is sent you, you will not be 
inconvenienced. 


If the Customer Has an Old Appliance, Repair It 


Does the government object to me advertising in my 
local newspapers that I have washing machines or other 
labor-saving appliances for sale? L. 3. &. 

No objection is raised to the dealer letting his public 
know by advertising or window displays where they can buy 
washing machines or other devices that they need. This is 
a necessary service and is the dealer’s duty to his com- 
munity. But the government does ask that when a cus- 
tomer comes to you and wants to buy an electric washer 
that you satisfy yourself that he really needs the article 
and that he has not already a washer which might be re- 
paired to serve his purpose, for the period of the war. Or 
in the words of the War Industries Board, the retailer is 
asked “to exercise all possible economy and conservation in 
such products by limiting sales and purchases, by intelli- 
gently repairing and by otherwise protecting and lengthen- 
ing the life of such products.” 


The Question of Selling Present Stock 


The newspapers state that the government has ordered 
abolished the manufacture of electric curling irons, waffle 
irons, plate warmers, cigar lighters and certain other 
electric devices. I have some of these in stock that I bought 
six months ago and want to know whether this order means 
that I must not sell the “tabooed” appliances here in my 
store. The Christmas season is coming on, and these make 
suitable presents. If I don’t sell them in the next month 
or two, I may have to junk them at considerable loss. 


By all means sell the articles you have in stock, including 
those that are on the list the further manufacture of which 
the government has prohibited. A curling iron gathering 
rust and dust on your shelves will not help to build any 
ships. But if you sell it, someone will get the use of it, 
any you will get your money out of it so that you can buy 
Liberty Bonds and W. S. S., which do help build ships. The 
government wants to stop the further manufacture of 
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non-essential appliances which take steel from our ship 
building program. But it doesn’t ask you not to sell any 
appliance which is dead stock on your hands. Sell it, get 
it off your shelves, and put the cash into Liberty Bonds. 


Must a Bookkeeper “Work or Fight’? 


Is a bookkeeper in an electric store affected by General 
Crowder’s “work or fight” order? Does that order refer to 
retail stores only? - L.M.K. 


The official order refers to “sales clearks and other clerks 
employed in stores and other mercantile establishments.” 

“Sales clerks and other clerks,” therefore, clearly covers 
all clerical help such as bookkeepers and accountants, in 
addition to counter clerks employed in the store proper. 
An exception is made, however, in the case of “heads of 
departments,” and the bookkeeper who heads the account- 
ing department of his company can claim exemption on that 
basis. As explained by General Crowder, the “work or 
fight” order has been carefully drawn so as to affect the 
necessary heads of business organizations as little as pos- 
sible, and the “work or fight” order is enforced with the 
idea of preserving, where possible, the business firm’s es- 
sential organization so that a skeleton organization will be 
left in all cases, on which to build after the war. 

Wholesale mercantile establishments are definitely in- 


issued to local draft boards making clear the point that 
wholesalers or jobbers in merchandise are classed as “stores 
and other mercantile establishments” for the purpose of this 
order. 


Shorter Business Days, or Fewer? 


I have heard that the Fuel Administration is preparing 
to ask retail stores not to open until 10 o’clock this winter, 
as a fuel-saving measure. Would it not save more fuel and 
be better for the stores if instead of firing up for the short- 


_ ened day every day, we closed our stores one or two days 


a week and let our employees go to some other industry 
where man-power is needed, on those days? DB. b. &. 


You are correct in your understanding that the Fuel Ad- 
ministration is considering the advisability of issuing an 
order to retail merchants to open stores later and close 
earlier, in order to save fuel. As Dr. Garfield himself said 
recently, such a change must be viewed from many angles 
to determine whether it offers the best solution. Your sug- 
gestion seems to have merits over the short-day plan, and 
we feel sure that Dr. Garfield personally would welcome 
any suggestion or light you can throw on the matter. The 
Fuel Administration undertakes issuing on order only after 
the most thorough investigation, and right now is the time 
for retailers to express themselves concerning the proposed 





cluded in this order. 


Supplementary instructions have been 


shorter business day. 





List of Heating Appliances the Manufacture of Which Is Restricted or Eliminated 


B. M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board, on Sept. 30 
authorized the following: 


The conservation division of the 
War Industries Board, applying its 
program of eliminations to conserve 
essential materials and labor, to free 
capital tied up unnecessarily in manu- 
facturers’ and merchants’ stocks, and 
to simplify factory production, has 
issued a schedule for manufacturers 
of electrical heating appliances which 
calls for discontinuance of the manu- 
facture of the following electrical 
utensils and appliances: 


LIST TO BE DISCONTINUED 


Carburetor heaters, hand-wheel 
heaters, in-take heaters, ‘manifola 
heaters, primer heaters, blankets, 


robes, cigar lighters, frying pans, 
plate warmers, curling irons, saute 
pans, waffle irons, fluting irons, egg 
boilers, soup kettles, stew pans, corn 
poppers, hand dryers, hosiery forms, 
peanut roasters, transfer irons, va- 
porizers, varnish sprayers, entrée 
dishes, cigar lighters for automobiles, 
bookbinding appliances, instantane- 
ous water heaters, automobile foot 
warmers, fudge warmers, vegetable 
dishes, and all Sheffield plated ware. 

The schedule for domestic appli- 
ances (600 watts or less, except 
ranges) provides: 

All appliances that are to be elim- 
inated, but which are now in the 
process of manufacture or are com- 


pleted and in stock may be sold, but 
no more material for any of. these 
appliances to be purchased except tc 
balance up stocks on hand, and their 
manufacture is to be discontinued en- 
tirely Dec. 31, 1918. 


OUTPUT TO BE RESTRICTED 


Industrial appliances (over 660 
watts).—Each manufacturer of the 
following appliances to restrict his 
output to the number of styles and 
sizes specified : 


Total 
No. of No. of 
styles sizes 
Convection air heaters........ 3 
Confectioner’s appliances..... 2 
RSOUOU MPIG 5 c.5.0\a.5.5: 016o-5 5 5170.8) 1 
BEREIE GIV CTOs 5655.6 :0 0hc cds 1 
Tailor’s irons, 12 lb. or over.. 2 
Laundry irons, 74 to 10 lb.... 1 
Gluepots (no aluminum pots to 
RPS NTIRNID Do Susig ss olenevensiniscet)0.8-< 1 
Circulation water heaters.... 2 
Immersion water heaters..... 1 
Round disk hot plates, open- 
EN AIO | a iaais oiciaveie.sis's ais 010's ul 
Round disk hot plates, solid 
SAUD ao Sates wialseisiieui ae tiie 1 3 


= 
= COFfO NRE EDA 


Steam boilers: To be sold only 
where the electrical energy is gen- 
erated from water power and there is 
a surplus of such energy available. 

Restaurant equipment. — Each 
manufacturer of the following appli- 
ances to restrict his output to the 
number of styles and sizes specified: 


Total 

No. of No. of 

styles sizes 
RPO OV ONE ica varsig ne cee ene 1 5 
MN MSTOS > coisa ciate inte ahs inion cal eee 2 q 
oe eee eet rier 2 3 
PEM MAMRIONE oo ors Caio igvaiaova te to arehe oat 2 2 
TEP USE PRNIIIOD | 555. W\es6 sos alas ees 5 2 


In the appliances not discontinued, 
the Conservation Division has cut out 


691 different styles and sizes. For 
instance in chafing dishes, there were 
thirty-six styles and but three will 
be allowed; of electric teapots, twen- 
ty styles and one allowed; of toast- 
ers, ten styles and but two allowed. 
Manufacturers are to discontinue sil- 
ver plated and copper finish appli- 
ances from the styles and sizes they 
will continue to make. 


NONE TO ADD TO STYLE 


In no case is any manufacturer to 
add to the number of styles and sizes 
that he is now making. 

Each manufacturer of the follow- 
ing appliances to restrict his output 
to the number of styles and sizes spec- 
ified : 


Total 

No. of No. of 

styles sizes 
CHEGHIE ISOS 5 ick hs os 9 3 1 
Percolators with faucets...... 3 2 
Percolators without faucets... 3 2 
SPRTIOV EEE 55 sic: si ce 6iee5.0.5.065 510.0 1 1 
Nursery water heaters....... bi 2 
PRIM 35 Gar aes pat sug oer er aséecarecerw ars - 1 
Hot-water kettles ........... a i 
MEINE ool os) ocile reves: 01era-e  aiere Hie) sere 1 1 
PUBMOCEOr TGRIGTS. «66.5.8 0500 2 2 
AUS Ul OE ae rae eee ae 2 pi 
"TOGBUCr SEGVEEs 6 6.650 os osu 1 Z 
Convector heaters............ 1 1 
MP AMABUIV OS 506 5.6. 5. 6:6- 8 5.6 04 0No 2 2 
BAPGICRS COGKETS «..c.<6-s 0.6 0:0 1 2 
Flatirons, 74 lb. or less....... 2 2 
aby RES SN CPE earner emer 2 1 
BROMINE PD AIG oii csc bce eed 2 2 
MAGUEY: SORTER ls so o5co he oo 2 ba 


*1 in each style. 


Ranges: No more than six different 
ranges covering both styles and sizes 
to be made at any one factory, and 
none to be made at any factory that 
is not producing ranges at this date. 
Nickel plating and fancy ornamenta- 
tion to be eliminated. 

















ago from Sanders. It came soon 

after we had our talk, here in my 
office, that I described in ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING last month. At that 
time we combed over the general sit- 
uation caused by the government’s 
appeal to the electrical industry to 
help conserve raw material, and he 
went back to Middleboro with a plan 
for making his contracting business 
and electric store tie closer into the 
work of the war. This is the way 
his letter read: 

MIDDLEBORO, Sept. 9, 1918. 

DEAR WHITEHORNE: 

I want to let you know what I have 
been doing to put through the win-the- 
war plans that we scheduled up the 
other day, and to ask you for a few 
suggestions. I hope this catches you 
in a good natured mood for it’s going to 
be a long letter. I guess you'll re- 
member we decided that there were 
three things I could do to help a little 
in the effort to help the cause here in 
my corner— 

1. Save the materials needed for the 


[ee a letter about three weeks 














pairing and getting unused devices back 
in service rather than selling new ones. 

2. Conserve industrial labor and 
stimulate production by putting my 


selling effort mainly into developing . 


factory business; pushing not only 
better lighting, but more motors, safety 
service switches, heating devices, and 
so on. 

3. Encourage thrift among the people 
by cutting out the easy-payment offers 
and whoop-la campaigns, and pushing 
only the appliances that bring actual 
economies in the cost of living and then 
selling them for cash. 

This was the program and it was 
right and it works. I have gone far 
enough to find that out. You can’t do 
everything at once, however, so I am 
taking up the three purposes of the 
plan in order. I have already gone to 
it on the appliance regulation schedule, 
and want to show you what I’ve done 
and get some more ideas if you can dig 
them up. The campaign to the fac- 
tories I am going to get started before 
the middle of October, two weeks be- 
fore we go back to suntime, for by that 
time I believe the household repair 
campaigns will be moving along and 
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Sanders Starts a 
Cx . " Ro 
ar-Lime F1IXx-It Service 
He Begins His Practical Campaign to Tie the Electrical Contractor 
Into the Government Conservation Program 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 
I’ll tel! you what I have done. I have written a letter to all my regular customers 
and I did a lot of telephoning. I figured that the letter would outline the idea, so they 
would understand better when I phoned. 
war by regulating appliance sales, re- will not need so much attention. The 


thrift idea will work along with the 
other selling and take care of itself, if 
we have it properly incorporated in the 
system. Here’s what I’ve done: 

When I came back from New York 
that day I thought I’d get the bunch to- 
gether for lunch at once and spring it 
on ’em—contractors, dealers and the 
central station—and get everybody to 
co-operate, just as we did on the “Save- 
by-Wire” campaign. (See ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, August, 1918.) And 
then I had another think, I was afraid 
to spring this as my own idea, my own 
pet plan, for even though it was for- 
the-war, it doesn’t do for any one man 
to try to wave the banner all the time. 
So I did a little pussy-footing. I went 
to see Smith the next day, and then 
McCullough, the livest of the other 
contractor-dealers. 

I said: “Say Smith, you remember 
the talk we had about the government 
order to save material? Well, I think 
you have the right dope on that and I 
want to talk it over with you. Let’s 
get together.” So we had lunch and I 
told him that I thought we ought to do 
something, and that I had been down 
to New York and talked around and 
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that I had chewed it all over with you, 
and you had suggested what looked to 
me like a real idea. You see, I wanted 
to duck all credit for the plan. You’re 
the goat now. Also, I put the proposi- 
tion as though it was the outgrowth of 
Smith’s own idea. Then I told him all 
the details, just the way we thrashed 
them out that day, and he was for it 
strong. He said that he would take 
hold and we would work together. And 
as I left him I said, “Now, why don’t 
you talk to some of the others about it? 
We’re doing it as a patriotic duty, and 
the more that get in the more good it 
will do.” He said, all right, he would 
and he did. 

In the meantime, I got McCullough 
to stay downtown and we had dinner 
together and I put it up to him the 
same way—that it was up to him and 
Smith and me, etc. Well, he and Smith 
and I talked to everybody within the 
next few days and we’ve arranged to 
get together next week one night for 
dinner and talk it all over and schedule 
up some kind of a plan for a committee 
to go before the public with a definite 
appeal. But I had told them all that 
I was going to put the idea to work at 
once in my electric shop and in my 
advertising, and everybody said that 
was all right. I knew this would be a 
good idea too, for it would sort of boil 
the plan down to something concrete. 

Now, what I want from you is some 
definite suggestion of things to do for 
the committee and for my store and, 
of course, the other stores. I don’t 
want to impose on you but I know that 
you are interestec and if you have the 
time it certainly will help. 

I better tell you what I have done 
so far. I have written a letter to all 
my regular customers. I have put an 
ad in the papers. I inclose copies. And 
I have done a lot of telephoning, fol- 
lowing up the letters. I figured that 
the letter would outline the idea, so 
they would understand better when I 
phoned. But I have had some very 
good talks and have located about a 
dezen unused, unneeded appliances 
which I have released for sale. I have 
also turned up ten appliances that 
needed repairing and fixed them up. 

Now what else? 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH P. SANDERS. 


P. S. I’m sorry for you having to 
wade through all this—but remember— 
it’s'a whole lot harder on the girl who 
writes it. 


I read his ad and his letter and 
they were good. They explained the 
idea, the purpose, well, but they 
seemed to lack a little touch of hu- 
man interest, of direct application 
to the war that was needed to strike 
the popular eye and fancy. So I 
tried to think what could be done and 
I got what I thought was a pretty 
good hunch, and I wrote another let- 


ter and another ad and went back 
at him. I said: 


NEw York, Sept. 12, 1918. 
My DEAR SANDERS: 


What politician has been training 
you? The way you launched your 
letter scheme by dividing the responsi- 
bility and side-stepping the credit was 
good, sound sense. This thing is bigger 
than a one-man plan. If it isn’t put on 
a plane of patriotism it ought not to 
be tried at all. 

I think your idea of appointing a 
committee to represent your local elec- 
trical family in the campaign is good. 
I suppose there will be at least three 
members, a contractor, a dealer and a 
central station man, and maybe a job- 
ber. They can talk to the editors and 
the Board of Trade and really present 
the plan to your people in a broader 
way than you could by yourself. There 
won’t be anything else for the commit- 
tee to do that I sec except sort of guide 
things and spur on individuals among 
you who may lag, but there may be 
other jobs develop. Anyway, they will 
stand as sponsors for the idea, and that 
will help. 

There is one thing your plan lacks, 
it seems to me as I read your ad and 
letter. They are both clear and strong 
but you have not played up any one 
human-interest feature that expresses 
the whole plan, something which the 
people can take hold of, something that 
will appeal to everybody as appropriate 
and a good thing. For instance—The 
very basic idea of the whole plan is to 
fix things up to fit war-time, to repair 
appliances rather than to sell new ones 
and consume steel and copper and labor 
needed for war; to fix up the lighting in 
the factories and better the illumina- 


ticn and stimulate production; to fit 
the factory with more or better motors 
so that more work can be done, or 
with heating appliances that will re- 
lieve the industrial man-power shortage. 

It is the fix-it idea all the way 
through. Now, suppose you just make 
a headline feature of your “War-time 
Fiz-it Service.” “If it is broken,” you 
say, “bring it to us and we’ll fix it. 
Don’t buy a new one in war-time. The 
army needs the raw material.” Or: 
“If it doesn’t seem to work just right, 
just let us know, and whether it is a 
washing machine at home or a motor 
at the shop, we'll fix it. It’s war-time. 
Have everything working top notch, 
and save all the time and labor you 
can.” 

And the idea goes further than that. 
You have a message for the man who 
doesn’t know that he has anything to 
fix. “Don’t run the risk of wasting in 
war-time” you say. “Let us come into 
your home, look at your lights, vour 
heating appliances, and your labor-sav- 
ing equipment. Let us inspect it. If 
we can show you any way to save 
money by changing the size or type of 
the lamps you use—we will. If you 
have appliances that need repairing, 
we'll take care of it. If you have an 
appliance that you do not use, we'll find 
a purchaser. We must not let this other 
kousehold buy a new one in war-time, 
if this one is available.” Or to the 
factory man you say: “Let me come 
and check up your electric power and 
heating equipment and look for chances 
for more war-time economy. If I can 
save you money on your cost of light 
or make your lights better so that it 
will increase your output, I'll show you 
how. If there are ways to save you 
money on your power, you ought to 





A Wear-Time 


a War-time Fix-it Service. 


not using? 


Bonds. 


time appeal. It is important. 





The government has asked electrical men to go to every home 
in every city—by advertising and personally—and offer them 
It will conserve material for the 
war. The purpose is to get all the unused household appliances 
to work instead of selling new ones that use up steel and copper. 

Have you an electric flatiron that needs repairing? 


We will put it in order for you or for someone else to use. 


Have you a chafing-dish or toaster that you are 


We will find someone who wants it and will sell it for you. 


Help us to get every electric household appliance busy, help- 
ing to save labor and expense for Red Cross work and Liberty 
Call me up—my phone is Main 482. This is a war- 


In his Electric Shop, 486 Main Street 


Fix-It Service 


JosePH P. SANDERS. 








This is a copy of the advertisement Sanders ran in his town newspapers explaining 
his new “A War-time Fix-it Service’ and the opportunity it offers to conserve labor 


and material. 
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Mr. JAMES H. CLEVELAND, 
Cleveland Manufacturing Company, 
Middleboro, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. CLEVELAND: 


purpose. 


advantage of it if he will. 


Please tell me on the card. 





JOSEPH P. 
Electric Shop 


I am writing you to-day because the government has asked me to—help- 
win-the-war. I know that you will gladly consider such a message with such a 


The government has called on every man in the electrical industry to lend 
a hand as far as possible in helping the factories produce more goods. 
are asked to do this by going to every individual plant in reach and look things 
over. We are to look for poor lighting that may be holding back production. 
We are to look for ways to improve the efficiency of the power equipment. We 
are to look for places to utilize electric heating devices to save labor. Where 
we find such ways to save, we are to show it to the manufacturer. He can take 


‘I call this our “War-time Fix-it Service.” 
for more efficiency, economy and work done. It is interesting and worth while. 
It is doing a lot to speed things up and make them easier in factories, offices, 
stores and homes. When can I come out to your plant—as I am told to do— 
and make this help win-the-war inspection? 

Of course this will cost you nothing. 


Very truly yours, 


SANDERS 


September 14, 1918. 


We 


We are fixing things electrical 


JosEPH P. SANDERS. 








This is the letter that Sanders sent out to his regular customers, announcing his new 


“War-time Fix-it Service.” Each letter was 


in turn followed by a phone call. 





know. If you can make some electric 
heating appliance save you money on 
your payroll, it will be welcome news.” 
The “Fix-it” idea fits this whole plan. 
It is simple and understandable. Every 
man and woman gets you at once. 
You’ve got something to advertise, and 
every contractor in town can use it at 
the same time. 

As I see it, this “Fix-it” idea will 
knit your whole plan into one campaign, 
embracing both the homes and business 
houses. It will cover the three things 
you hope to do in the appliance field— 
the repairing of appliances, the re- 
selling of now unused appliances, and 
the sale of washers, sweepers and dish- 
washers, and economy appliances that 
should be pushed for the labor saving 
they offer, as well as such convenience 
outlets as may be needed to connect 
this. 

Also, it will cover all you hope to 
do in the indstrial field and give 
you a new and better sounding name 
for your campaign. Heretofore you 
have always been going to the manu- 
facturers to sell them something. This 
time it will be to fix them up to save 
more raw material and money to help 
in the winning of the war. There is a 
big difference in the effect on the pros- 
pect’s mind. 

Now, this may sound like just one 
suggestion, but I believe that the rest 
will follow easily behind it. ! have 
written a letter such as you could send 
to all the factories, just to show you 
my idea; also an ad aimed at the home. 
Don’t use it, if you don’t want to, but 
it shows what I have in mind. Then 
play up the “War-time Fix-it Service” 
everywhere. Put a big card in your 


window first explaining the idea and 
actually install your repair man in the 
window for a few days to do his work 
right there. Fix up a bench and let 
him repair appliances. The people who 
pass will watch him. You can have a 
lot of to-be-repaired appliances piled 
in acorner. It will put the idea across. 
Have your card explain the thing 
simply but clearly. Post one of your 
ads on the window glass and one of 
the factory letters. The people will 
read and begin to understand. 

Then after this, install the repair 
man in a corner of the store, if possible, 
or anyhow erect a booth with flags on 
it and take orders there. Have a big 
sign on the window all the time— 
“War-time Fix-it Service.” Have a 
sign on your wagon, too. Then use the 
mail and the telephone as much as 
possible. This is not a campaign that 
needs a lot of direct-by-mail advertis- 
ing, as I see it. That isn’t the spirit of 
the plan. But you can write letters and 


you can utilize your regular newspaper 


space, and you can telephone. Get in 
personal touch with each household 
you can reach. Write to them and tell 
them all about it. Then if they don’t 
respond call them up. In every case 
find out what the man’s business is. 
He will hear about your “War-time 
Fiz-it Service’ and if he has a store or 
factory or office you can follow him by 
phone. 

Now, I’m getting square with you. 
This letter is as long as yours, but I 
hepe you like the “Fix-it” idea. Write 
and let me know. 


I got a note right back from San- 
ders. He said: 


Bully for you! Your War-time Fiz- 
it Service is just the thing to put pep 
into the campaign. Just for fun I tried 
it out this morning on a factory pros- 
pect. He got it right away. 

I called him up and said: “Say, I 
am trying to tie into the government 
appeal to electrical men to do their 
durndest to make electric light, heat 
and power help factory production.” 

“All right,” he answered, “What do 
you want to do to me?” 

“Well,” I explained, “I’ve started a 
special ‘War-time Fix-it Service’ and 
I want to come out to your plant and 
see what I can do to help. 

“In what way?” says he. 

“In this way” I shot back at him. “If 
I can find a way to save you money 
on your lighting or make your lighting 
help your production, you ought to 
know it. If I can make your motors 
do more or better work, you ought to 
know that, too. And perhaps there is 
some electric heating appliance that 
will save a lot of time. Just let me come 
and look you over, and tell you what I 
see. It’s war-time.” 

“All right,” he chirped, “that sounds 
like sense. Come on.” 

“When shall I drop in?” I asked. 

“Why the dropping’s fine to-day, I 
guess,” says he. “Put on your hat and 
start.” 

Well, I did and I found half a dozen 
things to do and got the job. The 
“War-time Fix-it Service” got him. He 
thought it was a fine idea and com- 
plimented me. So I’m going right 
ahead with it. 





Six Rules Uncle Sam Asks 
You to Observe F aithfully 
in Your 1918 Christmas 
Selling 


1. Don’t increase your working 
force by reason of the holiday busi- 
ness over the average force em- 
ployed during the year. 


2. Don’t lengthen working hours 
during the Christmas season. 

3. Retailers will use their utmost 
efforts to confine Christmas giving, 
except for young children, to useful 
articles—in other words, electrical 
gifts, which are all useful. 

4. Every effort will be made to 
spread the period for ‘holiday pur- 
chasing over the months of October, 
November and December. 

5. Deliveries will be restricted 
and customers will be asked to carry 
their own packages wherever pos- 
sible. 

6. Announcements of the new 
policy will be made by dealers in 


‘ their newspaper advertisements. 

















‘| wenty- five Ways 


Urge Christmas Buying Through- 
out October and November 


At the request of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the retail merchants of 
the United States have this year agreed 
to urge upon their customers the pur- 
chase of Christmas gifts during Octo- 
ber and November, relieving the usual 
December rush. Boost this movement 
by slogans in your advertising and 
window displays. Early buying by your 
customers will enable you to sell your 
Christmas volume without hiring extra 
salespeople or keeping open longer 
hours at holiday time. Conserve man- 
power by urging early Christmas shop- 
ping. 


Have a Printed Material List 


Have a printed material list itemiz- 
ing everything needed for the average 
wiring job. This, filled out in advance, 
will save many a trip of the wireman 
back for something he forgot when he 
made out his job material order. Such 
a material list means more productive 
hours of work from each man. 
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Do Your Collecting by Mail 


Write your collection letters nowa- 





days with more care than ever. Make 
each one “bring in the money” and so 
save a personal call from yourself or 
your collector. In collecting, as in sell- 
ing, don’t let a man do work that a 
postage stamp can do. 


Keep Your Goods in Plain Sight 


Keep your goods in plain sight— 
preferably out on the counter. Arrange 
goods so that the customer, if he wants 
to, can pick up and handle the article 
he came in to buy. Let him examine 
it himself without a clerk having to get 
it out for him or wait while he makes 
his selection. In ‘the time saved the 
clerk can be handling another pur- 
chaser. 


Use Price Tags to Save 
Clerks’ Time 
Have all goods plainly marked with 


price tags. Price is always a factor in 
the customer’s selection. Spare him the 





Methods that Will 
Save Time and 
Increase the 
Effectiveness of Your 
Present Force, 


Releasing Employees 
for War Work 











delay and embarrassment of having to 
ask the price of the clerk, and then 
keep the clerk waiting while he makes 
his choice. If a price card can answer 
questions while the clerk is useful else- 
where, let it! 


Tell Clerks How to Answer 


Questions 


Instruct your clerks in the tactful 
ways to answer promptly and con- 
vincingly questions the customers may 
put concerning goods for sale. There 
are certain questions which every cus- 
tomer “wants to know about.” Let 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING help you 
instruct your clerks and so conserve 
their time spent with the customer, 
limiting it to actual selling. 


Combination Salesroom with 
Other Merchants 


Several electrical dealers have saved 
clerk hire by sharing their salesrooms 
with other merchants in non-competi- 
tive lines—each business having a por- 
tion of the storeroom. One electrical 
man who has a store jointly with a 
musical instrument dealer has thus 
been able to save half of his clerk hire, 
since the other man’s clerk “tends 
store” when his own clerk is out. Inci- 
dentally each business brings in trade 
for the other. 


Numbered Bins for Filling Orders 


A Michigan contractor makes use of 
numbered bins in filling the material 
requisitions of his wiremen in advance. 
All material, wire, supplies, etc., for 
each order is gathered together in one 
of these bins where it is ready for the 
wireman on his return from the pre- 
ceding job. The men do no time-killing 
waiting around that shop. 


Don’t Walk—Phone 


Let the telephone save time, carfare 
and heel rubber for your outside men. 
A housewife can be reached over the 


to Conserve 


telephone during morning hours when 
she would refuse to receive callers in 
person. But in using the telephone 
be sure your men make their calls brief 
and to the point. 


This Woman Makes Simple 
Appliance Repairs 


One eastern electrical merchant suc- 
cessfully employs a woman to make 
slight repairs on electrical appliances, 
such as renewing cords, replacing heat- 
ing elements, etc. Women do most of 
this work in the factories where the 
appliances are made. Why not in your 
repair shop? 
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Train Girls and Women for 


Store Work 


Train girls or women to do the be- 
hind the counter work formerly done 
ky men clerks. Girls from the domes- 
tic science classes can be trained to 
make good clerks and demonstrators. 
Girls of sheltered up-bringing and “best 
families,” who never worked before, 
are eager to go into business nowadays, 
for they feel it is patriotic to be use- 
fully employed. And you can get older 
women, too, to work behind the counter 
who will inspire the confidence of your 
customers. 


Making “Screwdriver Repairs” 


Show your clerks how to make simple 
“screwdriver repairs” on appliances and 
machines. This will restore the devices 
to service promptly, besides saving the 
time of your regular repairman for the 
difficult jobs. 


Departmentize Your Stock 


Group your stock by departments so 
that any given article can be found 
quickly. This arrangement will also 
help in making your reports to your 
suppliers under your pledge as required 
by Priorities Circular No. 23. 


What to Put Up Front 


Locate articles frequently called for 
near the front of the store, and have 
them handy so that customer and 





























Man-Power in Your Business 


clerk need waste no time. Lamps, for 
instance, can be placed conveniently 
near the doors, ready to be handed out 
on hurry calls. 


Label Parts Clearly 


Group together articles sold together, 
such as flashlamps, batteries and bulbs, 
labeling lamps with the types of bat- 
teries on which they operate, so that 
there will be no time lost in hunting the 
proper lamp, trying it out, etc. 


So the Bookkeeper Can Watch 
the Store 


One Virginia dealer, since losing one 
store attendant after another, has had 
an opening cut through the wall from 
his rear office so that when his remain- 
ing clerk is out, his girl office helper 
and bookkeeper can watch the store 
without leaving her seat. Others have 
moved the desks of their stenographers 
or bookkeepers. up into the store, in line 
with the showcases, so that they can 
help handle store customers. 


Mobilize Your Own Family 


Perhaps some member of your family 
will want to help. In France, it is a 
fact that merchants have mobilized 
their families in the service of their 
shops, and one finds everywhere stores 
tended by wives, daughters, young 
sons, and even the aged parents of the 
storekeeper. This is patriotic work, 
and no member of an American family 
should hesitate to help in any business 
capacity if the need exists—as it does 
in so many retail shops to-day. 


Save Paper and Don’t Wrap 
Packages 


Don’t let your clerk wrap packages 
unless absolutely necessary. As sug- 
gested by the War Industries Board, 
have stickers printed explaining that 
you are issuing packages unwrapped in 
accordance with the government’s re- 
quest to save paper. Where you must 
wrap packages, sealing tape will save 
time over the usual twine. 


Do You Keep Open Saturday 
Nights? 


One dealer who kept open Saturday 
nights found that Saturday was always 
his rush day, requiring special help. 
Now he closes at 6 p. m. Saturday and 
he finds that though he is doing more 
total business than ever, it comes in 
during all six days of the week, keeping 
a more even load on his regular clerks 








Finding Help to 
Substitute for the 
Men Who Have 
Gone. 

Other Ways in which 
to Help the 


Government 











and permitting him to let go the special 
helpers he formerly needed on Satur- 
days. 


Keeping the Job in the Family 


When a store employee leaves to go 
to war or into war work, leaving his 
family behind, see if there is not a 
wife, sister or son who can be em- 
ployed to take his place. Such a rela- 
tive may already know something about 
the business from hearsay or can be 
taught comparatively easily by the man 
before he leaves. Incidentally if the 
departing employee is one you want to 
get back some day, this will keep up his 
interest in your business and you will 
have first call on his services when the 
emergency is over. 





“Please Take Parcels With You” 


Urge each customer to carry home 
his or her own purchases. If necessary 
quote the Commercial Economy Board 
at Washington as authority for your 
request. Customers who carry their 
cwn parcels save man-power and de- 
livery service. In most communities 
nowadays this is not such a great hard- 
ship, for people come to the shopping 
district by automobile and can easily 
take home their packages, even the 
larger ones. 


Use Machines to Help in 
Office Work 


Much of the routine work of store 
and office can be saved by using ma- 
chines to increase the effectiveness of 
employees. Cash registers, adding ma- 


chines, bookkeeping machines, dictating 


machines, not to mention typewriters 
and intercommunicating telephones, 
will enable a small payroll to handle 
a lot of work. If you hesitate at the 
first cost, figure it as an investment 
and see what interest and depreciation 
will run compared with salaries to do 
the same work. One dealer we know 
put in a mechanical accounting system, 
and the first week it showed him a 
previously-made clerical error of $27, 
thus repaying outright a whole year’s 
interest on his investment. 


Keep Employees Eager with Fre- 
quent Salary Adjustments 


A progressive general merchant in 
a small town adjusts his _ payroll 
monthly nowadays, on the basis of 
volume of the clerk’s sales, paying 4 
to 8 per cent of total sales. Any bonus 
system, he says, is likely to make clerks 
grasping and selfish in handling cus- 
tomers. So this merchant urges his 
clerks to be honest, courteous and con- 
siderate in handling customers, but 
tells them how the wage scale is based 
and encourages them to earn all they 
possibly can. This policy has made 
his store a favorite and gives him his 
choice of the store help of the town. 


Try Co-operative Delivery 


If you have to maintain a delivery 
service for larger and heavier parcels, 
arrange to combine forces with some 
other non-competing merchant and 
share expenses. Such an arrangement 
will usually release a man and a team 
for war work. 


Will Your Department Store 
Deliver for You? 


If you have an unsolved delivery 
problem, with not enough packages 
going out to make your delivery wagon 
worth while, get in touch with your 
Iccal dry goods or department stores 
and see if one of these will not arrange 
to make deliveries for you at a flat 
rate of 10 or 15 cents a package. Such 
a rate is fair for the average town, and 
will save money for both you and the 
store operating the delivery service. 





Conserve time and 
man-power by getting 
customers to do their 
Christmas buying 


NOW! 
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Who Is Getting the Business 


in Electrical Retailing To-day? 


Here’s an Answer Based on Personal Interviews with 
193 Hardware Dealers, Department Stores, Elec- 
trical Contractors, Drug Stores and Central Stations 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 





66 HAT do you know about it? What do J know 
W about itP Say, what does anybody actually know 
it?” blurted out Peterkins one hot July afternoon 
down on the Jersey coast, while he and I were waiting for 
thirteen negroes, sizzling in dress suits and boiled shirts, 
to put the finishing touches to the clambake and shore dinner 
—the delicious climax to the state convention of electrical 
contractor-dealers. 

Peterkins is a friend of mine. He is a jolly little electrical 
contractor-dealer in New York City. We were wilting in 
the shade of a big tree, and were watching half a dozen 
airplanes of the coast patrol circling overhead like barn 
swallows at sunset. 

“Yep,” he went on, “hardware stores, electric shops, de- 
partment stores, contractors, central stations, drug stores, 
and almost everybody else is trying to sell electrical goods. 
Some do and some don’t. Some feed up the wolf and some 
fatten their pocketbooks. Orders from Washington—do 
this—don’t do that—sales forces gone—conservation pro- 
grams—restri¢ctions—and Lord knows what! Say, who’s who, 


and what’s what, anyway, and who’s to be who and what’s to 
be what in electrical retailing five years hence? Tell me 
that, will youP That’s what I want to know.” 

Savory odors had pulled a willing Peterkins to his feet. 
He moistened his lips and had started toward the beach, 
when he turned suddenly to me. 

“Say, Dennis,” he mused, looking skyward, “do you know 
how I feel? Why, I’d just like to get up there with one of 
those birdmen and for once in my life get a good, square, 
honest-to-goodness look at the whole electrical retail trade. 
Yes, I would. It’d be great. If I knew who’s who and what’s 
what, I’d know a heap sight better how to manage my 
business in these war days, and without getting cool feet 
while I do it.” 

Well, I’ve thought a lot about Peterkins’ “honest-to-good- 
ness look” since that July day. Since then ELE&CTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING has got something of an “honest-to-goodness 
look” into the retail electrical trade, and here it is—put into 
type for you. Perhaps it will help you, too, to manage your 
business better in these days of snarled-up question-marks. 














ING has just completed a 
three months’ investigation of 
the retail electrical trade in New 
York City. The purpose of this in- 
vestigation was to define more ex- 
actly the characteristics of the trade 
groups that are retailing electrical 
goods, their methods of doing busi- 
ness, their sources of supply, their 
relationships with each other and 
with jobbers and manufacturers, and 
their relative strength in the distri- 
‘bution of the electrical goods. The 
investigation was, of course, a 
searching inquiry into war-time 
conditions. The facts disclosed are 
of special interest at this time, be- 
cause of governmental control of the 
retail trade and especially Circular 
No. 23 of the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board. 
Don’t think for a minute that this 
was an easy-going, silk glove or two- 
cent stamp investigation, made in an 


"ING has 3 MERCHANDIS- 


easy chair under an electric fan in 
a top-story office of a New York sky- 
scraper. It was a down-to-the-pave- 
ment investigation, and a hot pave- 
ment, often, at that. Day after day 
an investigator trudged from store 
to store to get these facts for you. 
Calls were made on 52 hardware 
stores which specialize in house fur- 
nishings rather than in hardware for 
building purposes exclusively, 19 de- 
partment stores, 18 drug stores, the 
two electric lighting companies in 
New York, and 102 electrical contrac- 
tors, a total of 193 calls. 

You are not interested in the de- 
tails of the investigation, so I’m go- 
ing to start telling you at once about 
the results obtained. 

One of the big things found out is 
this: New York City, or that part 
of it known as Manhattan and The 
Bronx, is not one great big unified 
retail trading center. On the con- 
trary, it is a city of a hundred towns. 


That means that the millions of folks 
who inhabit it swarm around a collec- 
tion of trading centers, each one of 
which has all the marks of the aver- 
age American small city or town. 

Imagine that St. Charles, IIL; 
Tama, Ia.; Lima, O.; Minneapolis; 
Springfield, Mass,; Trenton, N. J., 
and Kokomo, Ind., were all picked 
up, as it were, and wedged into Man- 
hattan Island and The Bronx, and 
you'll get the idea. 

Just so the New York selling situ- 
ation divides itself into hundreds 
of neighborhood selling communities 
in which conditions are very much 
the same as they are in your town. 
War-time problems have hit these 
selling communities just as they have 
hit you. So, then, an “honest-to- 
goodness look” into New York shows 
a whole lot of things that are full of 
live significance for you. That’s why 
all that is here set down has a defi- 
nite meaning for your business. 
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Noticeable, of course, is the di- 
versity of retailers handling elec- 
trical goods. All of the five groups 
investigated are selling electrical 
goods. Not one of the groups holds 
control of the retail market in the 
many selling communities investi- 
gated. Not one of the groups sells 
the bulk of the goods. The store 
selling the bulk of the business to 
one community is not the same kind 
of store selling the bulk of the busi- 
ness in the other neighborhood trad- 
ing centers. This is merely more 
evidence to prove that it is still an 


not. Seven, or 13 per cent, were not 
able to tell accurately how long they 
had been selling electrical goods. Of 
the. forty-five who could give a def- 
inite answer, nineteen, or 37 per 
cent of the number called on, have 
been selling electrical goods for less 
than five years, and twenty-six, or 
50 per cent, have been selling five 
years or over. There are four of 
these hardware stores that have been 
selling electrical goods for over. four- 
teen years. 

When asked, “What percentage of 
your total receipts come from the 
sale of electrical goods?” forty-. 





Who Gets the Orders trom theHardware Dealers ? 








Mr. Electrical Jobber 





New York 





64% 28% 
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four dealers were able to answer. 
Three-fourths of these declared 
that 10 per cent of their total 
sales, or slightly less, come from 
electrical sales. Of the total 
number of purchases by forty- 
four of the hardware stores, 64 
per cent are made from electrical 








Hardware dealers split their orders three 
ways, as diagrammed above. Of the total 
number of orders for electrical goods by 
forty-four hardware stores the electrical 
jobber received 64 per cent, the hardware 
jobber 28 per cent, and the manufacturer 8 
per cent. In a general way the value of 
goods ordered splits into about the same 
proportions. ’ 





open question as to who is to be 
the chief distributer of electrical 
goods in the future, if there is to be 
such a distributor. It is assumed 
in many quarters that the contractor 
is to be that distributor. Maybe he 
is and maybe he isn’t. It remains to 
be seen whether he will seize the ex- 
traordinary merchandising opportu- 
nity that is knocking heavily at his 
door or whether he will yield the op- 
portunity to the hardware dealer, de- 
partment store, drug store, or cen- 
tral station. 

Let’s concentrate, however, on 
hardware-housefurnishing stores, de- 
partment stores, and electrical con- 
tractors. They are the important 
groups in the investigation. But 
don’t get the idea that only readers 
in the three groups named will find 
anything of value. in this account. 
Everybody who sells electrical goods 
ought to know what the investiga- 
tion disclosed about these three 
groups of retailers. 


HARDWARE DEALERS OUT TO GET 
THE BUSINESS 


Of the fifty-two hardware-house- 
furnishing dealers called on, forty- 
six, or 88 per cent, stated that they 
are selling electrical goods. Six are 


jobbers, 28 per cent from hard- 
ware jobbers, and only 8 per cent di- 
rect from the manufacturers. Not 
one store makes all its purchases 
trom manufacturers direct. 

When asked “From how many elec- 
trical jobbers do you buy?” there 
were thirty-eight dealers willing to 
answer. Of these fourteen buy from 
one jobber, nine from two jobbers, 
eight from three jobbers, six from 
four jobbers, and one from five 
jobbers. 

Excepting one, every dealer who 
buys from a hardware jobber does 
business with only one of these mid- 
dlemen. And with the excep- 


merchandise to their stock, when war 
conditions permit. 

From the foregoing facts, we may 
conclude that the hardware dealer in 
New York is an experienced merch- 
andiser of electrical goods, ‘that he’ 
is drawing a good portion of his 
profits from electrical sales, that he 
is reached by manufacturers who 
distribute through both electrical 
and hardware jobbers, that he buys 
from only one or two electrical job- 
bers, that almost all of them buy 
from the same hardware jobber, that 
he shows good merchandising judg- 
ment in choosing locations, that he 
knows what he wants, and he carries 
a good assortment of electrical goods 
and is ready to add more lines to his 
stock. So here we have a wideawake 
group of hard-headed, experienced 
retailers of electrical merchandise 
—known as* a class for their good 
store management and good busi- 
ness judgment—in these respects 
ranking well up toward the front 
among retail lines. 


Not AFRAID OF WAR BOARD’S RULING 


Under the restriction on creating 
a demand for goods, the necessity 
for reducing the volume of sales, the 
instruction to sell for essential uses 
only, the order to reduce stocks to: 
the minimum consistent with the 
needs of the trade served, and the 
demand that he pledge himself to 
obedience on all of these rulings— 
all imposed by Circular No. 23—the 
hardware dealer may be expected to 





tion of four cases, all of these 
purchases are made from the 
same hardware jobbing firm. 

Considering both the neigh- 
borhood and the physical situ- 
ation of the store with refer- 


Where Department Stores Put Their Orders 
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ence to shopping facilities, 
thirty-four of these stores are 








20% 


50% 





well located; nine hold fair 
locations; and seven hold poor. 

The dealers were asked, “What do 
you want the manufacturer of elec- 
trical goods to do for you?” To this 
question there were fifty-eight intel- 
ligent and suggestive replies. More 
than a fourth of these emphasized 
the need for more national and local 
advertising. 

A substantial majority of these 
dealers, it was found, carry a good 
assortment of electrical goods. Al- 
most half of the number are consid- 
ering adding new lines of electfical 





Department ‘stores split their orders for 
electrical goods about equally between the 
electrical jobber and the manufacturer, 
with respect to both the number and value 
of orders. 





compete vigorously for what retail 
business is possible in the electrical 
field. He is likely to get the jump 
on his competitors in signing and 
sending in his war pledge to his job- 
bers. That means that he may get 
first, or at least an early call on the 
already limited stocks of his few 
suppliers, who also sell to depart- 
ment stores and contractors. He may 
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be expected to push energetically the 
sale of non-essential appliances which 
he already has in stock, and to sell to 
good advantage what essential goods 
he has and can obtain—keeping in 
mind always his pledge to the gov- 
ernment through his jobbers. In 
other words, he is likely to cash in 
every cent he can under present 
trade restriction. And he has a good 
chance to cash in quite a few cents 
too. Moreover, because the hard- 
ware dealers are experienced mer- 
chandisers and well organized they 
are likely to come through at the end 
of the war in fairly good shape to 
keep up their competition in the re- 
tail electrical field. 


DEPARTMENT STORES SELL HEAVY 
VOLUME 


Now, look at the department 
stores. Of the nineteen New York 
department stores investigated, 
eighteen are selling electrical mer- 
chandise. Five have been selling it 


from ten to fifteen years inclusive, 


seven from five to nine years, and six 
from one to three years. 

In ten stores the electrical goods 
are sold in one department only. In 
eight stores the goods are sold in 
two or more departments. The house 
furnishings and the lamp and china 
departments seem to be the favorite 
places to sell electrical goods in these 
stores. 

Of fifteen stores selling electrical 
goods in the house furnishings de- 
partment, fourteen were able to re- 
port what percentage the sale of elec- 
trical goods bears to the total sales 
of the department. Two stores 
stated that 10 per cent of the total 
sales come from electrical sales. 
Three stores gave 5 per cent, one 
store about 3 per cent, and eight 
under 3 per cent. The two stores 
giving 10 per cent have the largest 
house furnishings departments in 
New York City, and the stores re- 
porting 5 per cent are also large. 
The smaller department stores, or 
‘those that have recently gone into 
the electrical field, are the ones that 
reported a small percentage. 

In purchasing electrical goods 
nine of the stores buy from electrical 
jobbers, and nine buy direct from 
manufacturers. One store makes 
100 per cent of its total purchases 
from electrical jobbers, three give 25 
per cent of their orders to these job- 
bers, two give 10 per cent, and three 


give 5 per cent. The percentage fig- 
ures on distribution of. purchases 
were not obtainable from the other 
stores. The store buying 100 per 
cent is a small store selling heating 
appliances only. The three stores 
buying 25 per cent from jobbers are 
large stores, but this business is 
given to only three jobbing houses, 
and it seems that they make special 
concessions to get the business. 

Good assortments are carried by 
all of these department stores. Only 
four of the stores stated that they: 
are considering adding new lines of 
electrical merchandise. Most of the 
stores signified present manufactur- 
ing and distributing difficulties as 
responsible for their attitude toward 
new lines. 

Thirteen stores made twenty-five 
suggestions as to what they think 


much larger volume of electrical 
goods, if their clerks could handle 
this class of goods more intelligently. 
These conditions touching the sale of 
electrical goods in New York depart- 
ment stores probably reflect the de- 
partment store conditions through- 
out the country. 

How then, may these stores be ex- 
pected to respond to circular No. 23, 
and how will they be affected by it? 
These stores may be slow to respond. 
Action may originate with the owner 
of the store, and he has a thousand 
other kinds of merchandise to think 
about. The buyer for the house fur- 
nishings department may likewise 
delay cr sidetrack the matter, especi- 
ally if the electrical sales are only a 
small portion of the total volume of 
the department. On the other hand, 
the highly developed and aggressive 
organization of many depart- 





How 3 Groups ot Electrical Dealers Hit theLocationlarget 
Hardware Dealers 


Depariment Stores 





Contractors 





ment stores may lead them 
to make a prompt response 
to the government’s ruling, 
and a definite effort to ob- 
tain all the stocks and busi- 
ness possible. The instruc- 
tion to sell for essential uses 
only suggests the necessity 





If choosing a location be thought of in 
terms of rifle shooting, the ability of hard- 
ware dealers, department stores, and elec- 
trical contractors to hit the bull’s-eye is 
indicated on the targets shown. 





the manufacturer should do for the 
retail electrical trade. There was a 
divergence of opinion as to how the 
manufacturer should advertise. Con- 
siderable emphasis was placed on the 
need for store demonstrators. All 
of the stores seem to appreciate the 
need for conserving materials and 
capital by limiting the number of 
styles and the sizes of the manu- 
facturers’ products. 

None of the stores investigated 
maintains a department for the re- 
pair of electrical goods. 

From these facts we conclude: 
New York department stores are a 
large and active factor in the dis- 
tributing electrical merchandise. 
The last three years have seen a de- 
cided increase in the number of de- 
partment stores selling electrical 
goods. Department store business in 
New York is, under ordinary condi- 
tions, not a business that the jobber 
can handle satisfactorily for the 
customer and at the same time make 
@g profit. The stores would sell a 


and reponsibility for the re- 
pair of damaged appliances 
and the renewed use of dis- 
carded ones. Indeed, the repair 
work and renewed use are posi- 
tively implied in the recommenda- 
tions by the War Industries Board. 
On this point department stores are 
handicapped by the lack of repair de- 
partments. They must either let out 
repair work to a local electric shop, 
or continue to send damaged appli- 
ances to the manufacturer, who also 
is handicapped by loss of skilled 
labor and government rules. Like- 
wise, department store clerks who 
are skilled in selling electrical goods 
are scarcer than ever, and those who 
remain are not able to push intelli- 
gently the campaign for repairs and 
renewed use. 

If department stores throughout 


-the country buy from manufacturers 


and jobbers in the same proportion 
that they do in New York, their 
pledges will split about equally be- 
tween the manufacturer and the job- 
ber. These stores that buy from both 
sources will, of course, give pledges 
to both in order to obtain stock. 
Thus, in this voluntary policing of 





(Continued on page 179) 
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Standard Accounting System 


for Electrical Contractors and Dealers 


A Simple, Accurate, Easy-to-Operate, and Flexible Accounting System 


bad accounting, progressive elec- 

trical contractors and dealers and 
a number of electrical associations for 
several years have been urging the 
adoption of better accounting methods 
—a uniform system of accounts—as a 
necessity of first importance in the suc- 
cessful retail merchandising of electri- 
cal goods. This movement, which 
characterizes many other retail lines 
also, gained much headway. Early in 
1918 the national executive committee 
of the National Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers decided 
that an educational campaign should be 
fostered which had as its object the 
eventual adoption of a standard classi- 
fication of accounts and a simple and 
accurate system of accounting forms 
and instructions that would meet the 
requirements of the average electrical 
contractor and dealer. 


kK EENLY aware of the dangers of 


Four ELECTRICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
C0-OPERATE 


This work was assigned to the credit 
and accounting committee, J. E. 
Sweeney, of Waterloo, Iowa, chairman. 
Mr. Sweeney and his committee at once 
began an investigation aimed to de- 
velop an accounting system suitable to 
the needs of the one-man retail elec- 
trical business and built on the bes’ 
accounting methods used by the larger 
concerns. Contact was established with 
the National Electrical Credit Associa- 
tion, the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, and the Electric Supply Jobbers’ 
Association. All of these organizations 
had been urging better accounting on 
the retailer, and their co-operation was 
obtained by Mr. Sweeney. Representa- 
tives of these organizations met wit. 
him in Chicago in June and agreed on 
what was to be done. 


PLAN TO DISTRIBUTE FORMS AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


During the summer, the accounting 
system, which is here published for the 
first time, was worked out. Substan- 
tial credit for the general plan of the 
system and the detail work on it is due 
to the committee on accounting meth- 
ods for contractors of the National 
Electrical Credit Association. George 


in the Electrical Industry 


J. Murphy, of Boston, is chairman of 
this committee. R. B. Woolley of the 
Society for Electrical Development, F. 
H. Thomas of the Electric Supply Job- 
bers’ Association, and Stanley A. Den- 
nis, associate editor of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, have also assisted in 
the work. 

The system now has the approval of 
the credit and accounting committee of 
the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers. This com- 
mittee will ask the official adoption of 
the system by the national executive 





Cardinal 


Principles 


Six principles were adopted 
as the basis for the accounting 
system described on this page. 
These fundamental principles 
follow: 


1. All forms should be stand- 
ardized. 


2. All sales, whether contract, 
jobbing, day work, or retail, should 
be posted. 


3. A merchandise account should 
be created through debit entries for 
purchases and credit entries at cost 
for materials sold in any way. 


4. A general ledger containing 
all controlling accounts should be 
made a part of the system. 


5. All liabilities should be 
vouchered each month irrespective 
of receipt of goods or correctness 
of invoice. Provision should be 
made for recharging vendors for 
any errors or discrepancies in 


bills. 


6. Cash book should combine 
bank records, both receipts and 
payments, that is, debit entries 
equalizing bank deposits for the 
month and credit entries equaliz- 
ing charges to bank balance. The 
cash book should not be used for 
distribution. 











Jointly Recommended by Four Organizations 


committee of the association and will 
recommend its adoption by the mem- 
bers. The other organizations men- 
tioned above have, through their rep- 
resentatives, also given their indorse- 
ment to the system. 

Plans are now under consideration 
for the printing and sale, at minimum 
cost, of the actual forms (as here pub- 
lished or improved) and the instruc- 
tions for using them. When these 
plans have matured, an announcement 
will be made. 


How Any DIFFICULTIES CAN BE 
IRONED OUT 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has al- 
ways laid heavy emphasis on the urgent 
need for better accounting—for the 
adoption of a uniform system of ac- 
counts by electrical retailers—and now 
is glad to indorse this system and 
recommend its wide installation. Cor- 
respondence and discussion will help to 
answer any inquiries about the system 
and to iron out any difficulties that may 
come up in its operation. 

The system is simple, accurate, easy 
to operate, and flexible. If it is lived 
up to, it should place any contractor 
or dealer in a position to draw off an 
intelligent and reliable statement of 
assets, liabilities, trading, profit and 
loss, and surplus at frequent or infre- 
quent periods as desired. Its slogan is: 
“Adequate necessary information about 
your business with the least amount 
of effort.” 


Put It TO WorK IN Your 
BUSINESS 


Its uniform adoption should make 
possible the collection of valuable data 
on the cost of doing business and other 
vital cost subjects, which will afford a 
sound basis for comparing costs, 
setting up cost standards, and obtain- 
ing more profitable cost control. Give 
it a chance. Put it to work in your 
business. Keep it at work. You will 
profit. Other contractors and dealers 
will profit. You will be falling into 
step with similar forward movements 
among retailers in other lines, and 
these movements cannot fail to advance 
the interests of American business 
either in war or in peace. 
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Below are charted the slips, cards, envelope, 
tickets, bills, sheets, and loose-leaf pages used in 
the accounting system. For convenience, all of 
these records are called forms, which in fact they 
are. Names of all of the forms are given. The 
lines connecting the forms indicate the sequence 
of the accounting operations, or the way in which 
business flows through the accounts in the sys- 
tem. The number in each little panel refers to 
the reproduction and description of the actual 


form. For example, No. 11, below, refers to form 
No. 11, on page 165, and description No. 11 on 
page 165. Be sure to study carefully the explana- 
tion of the general ledger account, overhead ac- 
counts, and how to close the books for the month. 
The “Cardinal Principles” on the preceding page 
should be kept carefully in mind in studying and 
installing this system. Don’t let this chart 
frighten you. The system is much easier to 
understand and to operate than you may think. 
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A Key Chart to the System 


How Business Hows Easily through the Accounts in this System 
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How the System Works 


of this uniform accounting system. They are named 

in the chart on the opposite page. These records, it 

is believed, provide a simple, accurate, and flexible account- 
ing system for the average electrical contractor dealer. 
The system is designed to meet the needs of the contractor 
who does no retailing, the dealer who does no contracting, 
and the business which includes both contracting and re- 
tailing. The contractor and the contractor-dealer will use 
all of the forms, but the dealer who does a retail] business 
exclusively will not need the first five forms. Central sta- 
tion electric shops that are organized on a departmental 
and profit-making basis, as they should be, will also be able 
to adapt this system to their needs. The value of a uniform 
accounting system to the retail trade will, of course, be 
most largely conserved if those who install the system hold 
down the variations from it to the smallest possible number. 
While the system has been designed particularly to meet 
the needs of the average contractor-dealer whose present 


Ove eighteen forms are necessary to the operation 
































Requisition for Material 

No. BG vate P/UL18_ 
Charge to Job No._LZ/__ From Stock?“ From Vendor? 
Roughing _“__- Finishing Tools 
Name ; (MAT, 
Address __297/ Udphe. wd, 
Quantity | pata Material Cost 

o00ft| Wie | #4ECLB wire. | 1 \o0 

ne 

















Remarks 


Total 


Rec'd by 





No. 1 


This requisition for material provides an easy and accurate 
method of keeping track of all material sent out on a job. 





accounting methods are inadequate or unsatisfactory, the 
system will be found flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the growing business. 

Below the forms are described in the order in which they 
are numbered in the key chart. Obviously, in these few 
pages it is impossible to say all that could be said about 
the forms and how they are to be handled. Many are self- 
explanatory. A careful inspection of the forms and the 


chart should make the system clear and easy to install. - 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING will gladly answer any ques- 
tions about this system, or refer these questions to those 
who designed the system. 


1. REQUISITION FOR MATERIAL 


When an order for contracting work has been received 
from a customer naturally one of the first forms to be made 
out is a requisition for material. This form is necessary 
whether the shipment is from stock or from the vendor di- 
rect to the job. The form provides for this notation. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that it is an office form and 
not a purchase requisition. At the same time that a job 
is opened with this form, the job envelope, No. 4, should 


Time Card 
acme pete 1 TL... 


I worked today as follows: Job No. |} Car Fare | Telephone |] Rate | Hours 


- ° : 6. /0 


Signed F ted Wi low 





No. 2 


A time card should be made as simple as possible in order to 
obtain accurate necessary information from the workman. Ac- 
counting details on labor go to office forms. 





also be opened. The requisition for material should be 
costed each day and filed in the job envelope. If it is neces- 


- sary to keep a separate stock record, a duplicate will serve 


this purpose, permitting the original to go into the job 
envelope. Size about 5 in. x 7 in. 


2. TIME CARD 


The time card is to be made out by the workman and 
turned in by him each day. The card should be filed under 
the workman’s name so that all his cards are already as- 
sembled when computing his pay for the week. Before his 
card is filed, however, a separate card should be made out 
for each job listed on the workman’s card. These cards 
are then to be filed in their respective job envelopes. The 
workman may not know the job number, but he certainly 
knows the name and address. The office, or bookkeeper, 
can then fill in the job number. Size about 33 in. x 6 in. 


8. RETURNED MATERIAL RECORD 


Whenever any material is returned from a job one of 
these forms is to be made out, listing the quantity and 





Returned Material Record 
No. a Date q S)16 
Credit to Job No. —. 


Roughing "A 












































= 6  Pimshing Tools 
Name Mnhtou Marrow 
suliiiass 127 Horrwtt Cre. 
Quantity Material Cost 
400 ft. ACL wit _\ 2 
Remarks Total Q} 








7 











Rec'd by 





No. 3 


It is easy to be careless about material not used on a job, if 
it is not to be lost and if disputes with customers are to be 
avoided. This form helps to eliminate carelessness. 
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kind of material returned. The workman or whoever checks 
the returning material, can fill in all of the form except- 
ing the cost column. The form is then turned over to the 
bookkeeper, who will cost the material and then file the 
card in the proper job envelope. Size about 5 in. x 7 in. 


4. JOB ENVELOPE 


This envelope is intended to contain all of the records of 
material, labor, and direct job expense after costing. When 
a job has been completed, all of the information should be 
entered on this form printed on the front of the envelope. 
The column headed “Direct Job Expense” is for the entry 
of such items as “Telephone” and Car Fare” indicated 
on the time card, also freight, express, and cartage. The 
sum of material total, labor total, and expense total will 
give the actual total direct cost of the job. To this figure, 
of course, there must be added a percentage for overhead, 
and a percentage for profit when billing the customer. The 
information as to material, labor, and direct job expense 
should be transferred to the duplicate of the customer’s 
bill. The envelope should be filed numerically in the job 
envelope file. Size about 6 in. x 9 in. 


5. MATERIAL SUMMARY SHEET 


Study this form carefully. It is intended to supply a 
long-felt need in the electrical contractor’s accounting. Its 
purpose is to assist the contractor in assembling various 
types of material shipped on day work, that is “time and 
material” jobs only, so that a condensed billing can be made 
quickly and accurately on completion of the work. 

With this form it is necessary to write down the name 
of an article only once (unless there are more than five 
requisitions of it) and against it can be indicated the date, 
the amount of material issued, the total issued, any re- 
turn, the total chargeable, the unit cost, the total cost, and 
the selling price. Study the “fill-in” above on the three 
requisitions of wire and you will see the advantage of 
the form. 

The final figure on material on each requisition is to be 








Job Envelope 
Job No. L224 pete FLIES 
Amount of Contract 4 $. 00 , Customer's Order Ne. /14, 








Nate Greeman Mattiow 
































Address Lai Bicllmead fad 
Date Billed Total Cost 
MATERIAL LaBoR Direct JoB EXPENSE 
Req. No. | Amount | Total Date Amount Total Date Amount Total 
b G 00 V/7\ 9.00 Wf7 20 
&__|/0. 00 W/9\| 4.00 W9 40 
—/I2—}0-00-36—001-F/-10|— 6 -00-| 72 |00| Fro /F | __6S 


















































Total 





No. 4 


Here is a stout manila envelope which keeps in one place all 
the material, labor, and direct expense data necessary to arrive 
at the total direct cost of the job. 





of a cash register, duplicating sales register, or sales book. 
Whatever kind of ticket is used, provision should be made 
for obtaining cost on this type of sale. 


7. CASH SALES TICKET 


No one form is recommended. Explanation and instruc- 
tion for charge sales ticket holds good for this one, too. 


8. BILL TO CUSTOMER 
No one form is recommended. All bills should be made 















































































































































entered in the column of the same name on the job en-_ in duplicate. Use plain paper for the duplicate. The bill 
Material Summary Sheet Sf 
Job No. 69 Nume Clword $oned Address Sh/ Vntir.Town - 1. 
5 + 3 2 1 r Credit 
T T Total on Total Material @ Cost Selling 
Date|Amt.] Date|Amt. Date] Amt. Date |Amt.] Date |Amt. Keturns 
| Y.30\ 600| Yo \woo'| Ya | 4o0'\|2000'| 100' | soo # /4 CCA B.Wure it \o0 
V30\ 40 \Yo0\ 6 \Y2\ 12 \|_ Go b0 Lochertt Ys" 
| GY 80\ 30 \7/20| 60 | Y42\ 40 || /2o /o \//0 wre. thooty 2 20 ale 
| 
| 
For Sales Recapitulation Sheet 
Customer’s | Job En- Mdse. Labor Direct Job Cost Amount Cost of Amt. of Cost of Amt. of Gross 
Bill No. velope No. Cost Cost Expense of Sales of Sale Lamp Sales || Lamp Sales } Store Sales | Store Sales Profit 
42 Ae) 4olod 20 loo 2 loo G2\o0| 95 |o0 33100 
43 | | 25/0 3 Gq / \50 
O 44 | 3 \6o 5 \s0| _/\¢0 
i | | | ~~ ae | 
| | || 2 eS eee Eee eee 
pT SS Oe SRL SS ee BE | Ee ee Oe! 





























Top, No. 5. Bottom, No. 10 


A whole lot of requisitions for material and returned material records need not be spread out, checker-board fashion, at the end 


of the job in order to get at the total material used, if this material summary sheet is filled in progressively. 


The sales re- 


capitulation sheet provides an easily accessible record of all kinds of sales, showing the cost, amount, and gross profit. 





velope. This summary sheet is to be filled in progressively, 
that is, whenever material goes out on a job. 

The sheet will measure about 8 in. x 10 in. 
once and slip easily into the job envelope. 


It will fold 


6. CHARGE SALES TICKET 


No form has been designed in this system for a charge 
This ticket will vary according to the use 


sales ticket. 


and duplicate will carry the job number and also a con- 
secutive bill number. The duplicate is to be filed according 
to this consecutive number in a standard binder, from which 
postings are made direct to the sales ledger, that is “Ac- 
counts Receivable.” The number on the duplicate is ta be 
used as the folio number in the sales ledger column. When 
billing contract work, day work or store sales charged to 
customers, be sure to record on the duplicate the cest of the 
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Accounts Receivable 


Folio Debits Item Folio Credits 





No. 11 


Accounts receivable book is sometimes called the sales ledger. 
This and other forms in the system are so sized that they fit 
into standard loose-leaf binders and filing equipment. 





transaction, 
expense. 


separating material, labor and direct job 


9. CREDIT MEMORANDUM 


No one form is recommended. Forms, in duplicate, should 
be provided for sending credit memoranda to customers, 
covering any allowance or adjustments. The duplicates are 
to be retained in a designated binder. The cost as to mate- 
rial, labor and direct job expense of such credits is to be 
duly recorded on the duplicate. 


10. SALES RECAPITULATION SHEET 


Progressively during the month the amounts of bills ren- 
dered, together with the cost, should be entered on this 
form which is a recapitulation of amount of sales (1.e., con- 
tract sales, and time and material sales) amount of lamp 
sales, amount of store sales, and the cost of these sales. At 
the end of the month the form will furnish the total sales 
with cost separated as to material, labor and direct job 


Folio 


The size of this sheet will run about 8%’ in. x 11 in., loose- 
teat. form: 
sie 11. 


The simplest form of sales ledger page, with debit, credit 
and balance columns, is recommended. This should be in 
loose-leaf form. The sheet should measure about 8% in. 
x 11 in., although the imprinted form may be of smaller 
dimensions. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


12. 


This form for the cash book is to be made up as a loose- 
leaf page about 8% in. x 11 in. in size. It will be used 
to a much greater extent than “Cash Paid,” the other half 
of the cash book. 

Enter all receipts from customers’ payments in “Accounts 
Receivable” column, and discount deducted under “Cash Dis- 
count Allowed.” 

All receipts, other than those affecting “Accounts Re- 
ceivable” or sales ledger, are to be entered in the column 
headed “General Ledger’? and posted direct to the credit 
of the respective accounts in the general ledger. 

Cash sales in total are to be recorded daily in the column 
provided. 

In the columns marked “Bank” should be entered all de- 
posits made in the banks. These deposits should equal the 
total receipts for the day. That is, the total of all cash 
receipts (“Accounts Receivable,” “General Ledger” and 
“Cash Sales”) should equal the total deposit in bank or 
banks. This provides a monthly check on receipts and de- 
posits for the owner of the business. 


CASH RECEIVED 


13. CASH PAID 


This is also a loose-leaf, 84% in. x 11 in. form for the 
other half of the cash book. All payments, of whatever na- 
ture, are to be entered in column marked “Accounts Pay- 
able” and the discount obtained under “Discount Earned.” 
Columns are provided under “Bank” in which should be 
entered all payments at net amount, on the same line as 


Cash Received 
Dis- 


Receivable |} count Allowed Ledger 


Cash Paid 


Check 
Number 


Voucher 
Number 


43 


Date 


Top, No. 12. 


These two forms cover the cash records. 





Accounts 
Payable 


Discount 


Folie Earned 


G/ 0 


Bottom, No. 13 


They may be inserted together in one binder, thus making a single cash book, or 


kept in two binders, as desired. On both forms it will be well to insert the name of the bank (or banks) with which you do 


business at the top of the columns headed “Bank.” 


This will prevent confusion of records for respective banks. 





expense. These respective totals will be used in closing 
journal entries monthly, as explained later under “Closing 
the Books for the Month.” 

Notice that the form provides for contract work or time 
and material work, and also store sales. One article of 
store sales, i.e., lamps, is given two columns because of the 
present and future importance of this article, now that 
central stations are discontinuing the practice of renewing 
lamps and are putting that article on a strictly merchan- 
dising basis. “Cost of Lamp Sales” and “Cost of Store 
Sales” refers, of course, to the original direct cost of the 
goods, not to the overhead cost of selling. 


the entry to “Accounts Payable,” so that at the end of each 
month the total payments, less discounts, should equal the 
totals of withdrawals from the banks. All checks should be 
entered in the “Accounts Payable” column for the gross 
amounts of invoices. Discount is entered in “Discount 
Earned” column, and the net amount of the check in “Bank” 
column. 


14. VOUCHER DISBURSEMENT Book 
All indebtedness of whatever nature, whether merchan- 


dise, labor, direct job expense, or overhead, should be as- 
sembled under the name of the vendor, totaled and posted 
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Voucher Disbursement Book’ 


DEBIT 












Rent || Light 
and |} and 
Heat 





















Folio Accounts Mdse. 


Payable ont 


Wages 


and 





Ledger Misc. 


















ation |] ance 











Dr. Journal Cr. 


General 
Ledger 




































Accounts 
Receivable 


Accounts 
Payable 






Accounts 


— Foho Receivable 


Accounts 
Payable 


General 
Ledger 







Mdse, 


O 


Top, No, 14. 


Bottom,: No. 15 


The voucher disbursement book is one of the most valuable records of the system. All indebtedness of whatever nature, whether 
merchandise, labor, direct job expense, or overhead should be assembled under the name of the vendor, totaled, and posted once 
each month when bills are paid net, or as frequently as bills become due on a discount basis, to the credit of such vendor’s ac- 
count in “Accounts Payable” column. The rest of the columns to the right provide for the debit distribution of these credit entries. 








once each month when bills are paid net, or as frequently 
as bills become due on a discount basis, to the credit of such 
vendor’s account in “Accounts Payable’? column. These 
bills are to be provided with consecutive voucher numbers, 
which are to be recorded in the column indicated. 

In order to obtain an analysis of the entries made under 
“Accounts Payable” column and to provide the proper debit 
entries, enter on the same line as recorded in “Accounts 
Payable” column the distribution of the amount credited 
to the vendor. 

This debit classification for the distribution of a credit 
entry runs from “Merchandise” to “Miscellaneous.” It is a 
very flexible arrangement. Columns headed “Merchan- 
dise,” “Labor” and “Direct Job Expense” provide, of course, 
for the chief direct charges. The remaining columns from 
“Folio in General Ledger” to “Miscellaneous” provide for 
any other account not columned, and also for the various 
overhead charges. A column could be provided for every 
one of the overhead accounts, if desired. Some of these 
accounts are indicated; as, “Salaries and Wages,” “Rent 


Accounts Payable 


Name 
Address 


Voucher 


Number Credit Balance 





No. 16 


In this accounts payable book, or purchase ledger, credit entries 
are obtained from the “Accounts Payable’ column of the voucher 
disbursement book. Debit entries come from the “Accounts Pay- 
able’”’ column of the cash book. 





and Heat,” “Light and Power,” etc. (For a complete list 
of these overhead charges, see page 167.) If, however, 
columns are not wanted for all of the overhead accounts, 
they are provided for by the two general ledger columns 
in this form. In this case the overhead account will be 
kept in the general ledger (if it is deemed of sufficient im- 





portance not to be charged to “Miscellaneous”) and the 
amount debited in the voucher disbursement book is en- 
tered in the “General Ledger” column. 

Columns from “Merchandise” to “Miscellaneous” are to be 
totaled at the end of the month and -posted to the debit 
side of the account of the same name in the general ledger. 
Disbursements to “General Ledger” columns are to be 
posted to the respective accounts in the general ledger. 
The entries to “Accounts Payable” column are to be 
posted to the respective accounts in the accounts payable 
ledger. 

If the overhead charges are not all columned in this 
form, separate accounts should be opened in the general 
ledger for those omitted. It is well to beware of the “Mis- 
cellaneous” expense column, as it is too often the “catch- 
all” of overhead charges for which a separate account 
should be opened. 

This form should be made up as a loose-leaf page. From 
top to bottom it should measure about 8% in. The width 
will vary according to the number of debit columns included. 


15. JOURNAL 


The form as shown will provide a satisfactory record for 
keeping track of all journal transfers from debit to credit 
of respective accounts. This is a loose-leaf page 8% in. 
x 11 inches. 

16. ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


A simple, loose-leaf form, 8% in. x 11 in., will provide 
for this purchase ledger, or “Accounts Payable.” Credit 
entries are obtainable from the “Accounts Payable’ col- 
umn in the voucher disbursement book, and debit entries 
from the “Accounts Payable” column in the cash book. 


17. GENERAL LEDGER 


The general ledger form, or page, now widely accepted 
by accountants as the standard loose-leaf form for this 
ledger, will serve this accounting system. Various sizes are 
obtainable. For the names and classification of capital ac- 
counts, see the section headed “General Ledger Accounts.” 


18. TRIAL BALANCE 


For method used, see the section headed “Closing the 
Books for the Month.” 
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General Ledger Accounts 


The general ledger should provide adequately for all 
accounts touching assets, liabilities, trading statement, 
profit and loss, and surplus. The classification of general 
ledger accounts adopted for this system follows. The 
names of the actual accounts are printed in italics: 


1. Assets 


CURRENT 


Cash 

Petty Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 
Trade Acceptances 
Certified Checks 


MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT 


Merchandise 
Labor 


FIXED INVESTMENT 


Real Estate 

Furniture and Fixtures 
Automobiles 

Tools 


PREPAID VALUES 


Unexpired Insurance 
Deferred Charges to Income 


2. Liabilities 
Capital Stock 


CURRENT 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Trade Acceptances 
Accrued Taxes 
Accrued Interest 


RESERVE 


Reserve for Depreciation on Real Estate 

Reserve for Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures 
Reserve for Depreciation on Automobiles 

Reserve for Depreciation on Tools and Machinery 
Reserve for Depreciation on Merchandise 

Reserve for Loss on Notes and Accounts Receivable 


3. Trading Statement 
CREDIT 


Amount of Sales 
Discount Earned 


DEBIT 


Cost of Sales 

Direct Job Expense 
Salaries and Wages 
Rent and Heat 

Light and Power 
Repairs and Upkeep 
Depreciation 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Interest 

Telephone, Telegraph and Postage 
Printing and Stationery 
Advertising 

Supplies 

Hauling and Delivery 
Traveling Expenses 
Bad Debts 

Association Membership 
Gratuities 
Miscellaneous 

Cash Discount Allowed 


4, Profit and Loss 
5. Surplus 





Overhead Accounts Defined 


Although the overhead accounts have been listed under 
the trading statement, it is necessary to an accurate under- 
standing of the system that they be more clearly defined, 
in order that there may be no doubt in the actual bookkeeping 
work as to just where to charge some particular expense. 
The definitions of these overhead accounts are given below. 
In practice, it should be kept in mind that only those items 
which cannot be a direct charge against a job can be entered 
as an expense charge under one of these accounts. 


1. Salaries and Wages 


To include all regular payments in the nature of salary or 
wages to owners, managers, salesmen, office force, shop help, 
drivers and janitors. Commissions and bonuses to be so indicated 
under each name on the payroll that separate statements of 
these. two charges can be drawn down, if desired. Lost time 
of workmen, that is, time not chargeable to any one job, to 
be so indicated, and charged either monthly or at the end of the 
year to sundry losses. 


Z. Rent and Heat 


To include rent charges for store, shop, office, warehouse and 
garage or stable. Also heating charges for all buildings. Re- 
member that if you own the property on which you do business, 
you should charge your business with an amount equivalent to 
the rent you would ask for it. This is merely interest on your 
investment. See ‘“Interest.’”” And do not forget depreciation on 
your real estate. See ‘Depreciation.’ 


3. Light and Power 


To include light charges for all spaces illuminated. Also all 
power charges, excepting any steam-power charges that may be 
covered under heating plant. 

4. Repairs and Upkeep 

To include maintenance expenditures on real estate, buildings 
and fixtures and equipment in store, office, warehouse, shop, 


and garage or stable. Also janitor’s supplies. Janitor’s wages 
under ‘Salaries and Wages.” 


5. Depreciation 


Books are to carry the following accounts; ‘‘Depreciation on 
Real Estate,” ‘Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures,” ‘‘De- 
preciation on Tools,” ‘‘Depreciation on Automobiles,” ‘Deprecia- 
tion on Merchandise.” 


6. Insurance 

To include charges. for fire, liability, accident and compensa- 
tion insurance. 

7. Taxes 

To include all county, state and federal charges. 

8. Interest 


To include interest due on borrowed capital, amount to be earned 
on investment in real estate and buildings if these are owned 
instead of rented, and any other investment charge not other- 
wise covered in this list of accounts. 


9. Telephone, Telegraph and Postage 

To include all items of this kind except those incurred while 
traveling. 

10. Printing and Stationery 

To include all items of this kind. 


11. Advertising 


To include space in newspapers, magazines, street cars, bill- 
boards, theaters, window displays, etc. Also all other charges 
for advertising purposes, except printing. 


12. Supplies 

To include office supplies, store supplies and shop supplies. 
Garage or stable supplies go under “Hauling and Delivery,” 
and janitor’s supplies under ‘‘Repairs and Upkeep.” 

13. Hauling and Delivery 

To include all feed or gasoline, repairs, renewals, stable or 


garage supplies, etc. Driver’s wages and garage or stable labor 
go under “Salaries and Wages.” 


14. Traveling Expenses 
To include all railroad, street car, hotel and other traveling ex- 


penses incurred by owner, managers or employees in behalf of 
the business as a whole. 


15. Bad Debts 


To include attorney’s fees, allowances to get a settlement, 
losses on notes and accounts receivable, mercantile reports, etc. 


16. Asscciation Membership 


To include membership dues in chamber of commerce, trade 
organizations, etc. Also any assessments made by such associa- 
tions. 


17. Gratuities 


To include all expenditures for charity, welfare work for any 
employee or all, and all disbursements connected with the war 
except those in the nature of a financial investment providing you 
wish to make these a charge against your business instead of 
your profits. 


18. Miscellaneous 


To include expenses of minor or incidental nature for which it 
is not necessary to open a separate account. 
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Closing the Books for the Month 


Closing the books for the month involves the sales re- 
capitulation sheet, the cash book, the voucher disburse- 
ment book, the journal, general ledger, and the trial balance 
sheet. How to handle each of these is told in order. 


1. Sales Recapitulation Sheet 


Total all columns, and post as follows: 

Credit total of “Amount of Sales” to same account in the 
general ledger. 

Debit total of “Amount of Sales” to “Accounts Receiv- 
able.” 

Credit total of “Amount of Lamp Sales” to “Amount of 
Sales” account in the general ledger. 

Debit total of “Amount of Lamp Sales” to “Accounts Re- 
ceivable” in the general ledger. 

Credit total of “Amount of Store Sales” to “Amount of 
Sales” account in the general ledger. 

Debit total of “Amount of Store Sales” to “Accounts 
Receivable” in the general ledger. 

Debit total of “Cost of Sales” to account of the same 
name in the general ledger. 

Debit total of “Cost of Lamp Sales” to “Cost of Sales” 
account in the general. ledger. 

Credit total of “Cost of Lamp Sales” to “Merchandise” 
account in the general ledger. 

Debit total of “Cost of Store Sales” to “Cost of Sales” 
account in the general ledger. 

Credit total of “Cost of Store Sales” to “Merchandise” 
account in the general ledger. 

Credit amount of “Merchandise” column to the account 
of the same name in the general ledger. 

Credit amount of “Labor” to account of the same name 
in the general ledger. 

Credit amount of “Direct Job Jixpense” to account of the 
same name in the general ledger. 

Obtain the cost of cash sales from duplicate cash sales 
slips and make the following entries in the journal: Debit 
the total cost of cash sales to “Cost of Sales” account in 
the general ledger; and credit the cost of cash sales to the 
“Merchandise” account in the general ledger. 


2. Cash Book: Cash Received 


Total columns and reverse amounts of “Cash Discount 
Allowed” (under “Cash Received” sheet) and “Discount 
Earned” (under “Cash Paid” sheet) to opposite sides of cash 
book, as these accounts are to be posted respectively to the 
debit and credit sides of the same accounts in the general 
ledger. 

Total of “Accounts Receivable” column to be posted to 
credit of the same account in the general ledger. 

Total of “Discount- Earned” column to be posted to credit 
of the same account in the general ledger. 

Total of “Cash Sales” column to be posted to credit of 
“Amount of Sales” acccunt in the general ledger. 

Entries during the month in “General Ledger” column 
should have been posted individually to the proper accounts 
in the general ledger so that no postings in total are neces- 
sary at the end of the month. 

Total receipts for the month, that is, “Accounts Receiv- 
able,” “Discount Earned,” “General Ledger” and “Cash 
Sales” are to be posted to debit of the account called “Cash” 
in the general ledger. 


3. Cash Book: Cash Paid 


Total all columns and post as follows: 

Post “Accounts Payable” total to debit of account of the 
same name in the general ledger. 

Post “Cash Discount Allowed” total to debit of account 
of the same name in the general ledger. 

Totals of the two columns above named should next be 
posted to the credit of the account called “Cash” in the 
general ledger. 

The “Cash” account balance in the general ledger should 
equal the difference between the “Bank” columns, as totaled 
at the end of the month, of the two halves of the cash book. 


4. Voucher Disbursement. Book 


Total all columns and rule in red ink. 

Total of “Accounts Payable” column to be posted to the 
credit of the same account in the general ledger. 

The totals of all columns from “Merchandise” to “Miscel- 
laneous” (with the exception of the “General Ledger” 
column) are to be posted to the debit of the respective ac- 
counts in the general ledger. 

Any entries in “General Ledger” column are to be posted 
direct to debit of individual accounts in the general ledger. 

To the debit side of the “Merchandise” account in the 
general ledger, post the total of the “Merchandise” 
column in the voucher disbursement book. The entries in 
the “Merchandise” column of the sales recapitulation sheet 
have already been posted to the credit side of the “Mer- 
chandise” account in the general ledger. The difference 
between debit and credit in this “Merchandise” account will 
then indicate the value of merchandise on hand plus mer- 
chandise shipped to uncompleted work. 

Use the amount of this “Merchandise” account each month 
in determining insurance and merchandise investment, and 
reconcile with actual inventory whenever taken. 

“Labor” total is to be posted to the debit of the same 
named account in the general ledger. This account reflects 
at all times the amount of labor invested in completed and 
incompleted work. Credit entries to this account are ob- 
tained from the sales recapitulation sheet. 


5. The Journal 


Use the journal for the following entries after determin- 
ing upon reserves and depreciations necessary for the year. 
Divide the amounts by 12 and make the entries monthly. 

Credit “Reserve for Depreciation on Real Estate,” and 
debit “Depreciation on Real Estate.” 

Credit “Reserve for Depreciation on Furniture and Fix- 
tures,” and debit “Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures.” 

Credit “Reserve for Depreciation on Automobiles,” and 
debit “Depreciation on Automobiles.” 

Credit “Reserve for Depreciation on Tools and Ma- 
chinery,” and debit “Depreciation on Tools and Machinery.” 

Credit “Reserve for Depreciation on Merchandise,” and 
debit “Depreciation on Merchandise.” 

Credit “Reserve for Loss on Notes and Accounts Re- 
ceivable,” and debit “Loss on Notes and Bad Accounts.” 

Credit “Reserve for Taxes,” and debit “Taxes.” 

Credit “Reserve for Interest,” and debit “Interest.” 

The above credit accounts appear as liabilities in the 
balance sheet, and the debit accounts appear as debits in 
the trading statement. 

The above reserves and depreciations are recommended, 
but can be enlarged or decreased at the option of the owner 
of the business. 

Any entries made in the journal during the month for 
purpose of transfer are to be posted individually to the 
proper account in the general ledger. 


6. The General Ledger 


Accounts in the general ledger should now be balanced 
and entered in the proper place in the balance sheet. 


7. The Trial Balance Sheet 


The trial balance sheet covers: Assets, liabilities, trading 
statement, profit and loss, and surplus. 

To draw up a trial balance sheet list all of the accounts 
shown in the section “General Ledger Accounts.” List 
them in the same order. Remember: (1) that all entries 
against asset accounts are to be debited, (2) that all entries 
against liability accounts are to be credited, (3) and that 
in the trading statement, the “Amount of Sales” is to be 
‘eredited, and “Cost of Sales,” “Direct Job Expense” and 
all the overhead charges are to be debited. 

The trial balance sheet should prove as to credits and 
debits. 

Separate statements should be prepared covering assets 
and liabilities, and trading, for both the current month and 
the cumulative period. 
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How Fifty Contractor-Dealers Co-operated to 
Advertise Their Services 


Industrial Lighting and Motor Work for Plants and Factories, 
and Labor-Saving Wiring Extensions, Were Featured in This 
Series of Full-Page Newspaper Advertisements at Milwaukee 


Full-page newspaper advertising 
on wiring and electrical products is 
still sufficiently uncommon to create 
comment. It is especially uncom- 
mon for contractor-dealers to attempt 
such spectacular publicity. Yet in 
Milwaukee a co-operative campaign 
of those proportions has been suc- 
cessfully conducted by the electrical 
contractor-dealers of the city. The 
campaign lasted nine weeks. During 
that time a full page on some phase 
of the electrical business was pub- 
lished each Monday. 

Concerning the campaign, John A. 
Piepkorn, State secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, said: “The 
Milwaukee contractor-dealers feel 
that without an organization an ad- 
vertising effort of this kind could 
not have been conducted. It is re- 
markable to see fifty contractor- 
dealers in a city like Milwaukee joint- 
ly undertaking to run a campaign of 
this kind. The fact that we suc- 
ceeded is sufficient evidence that har- 
mony prevails in this locality. 

“The results from a campaign of 
this kind are, of course, difficult to 
figure in dollars and cents. It was 
not the intention to create direct 
sales, but the purpose of the cam- 
paign was to bring home to the peo- 
ple of Milwaukee that electricity is 
a potent factor in every-day life and 
is necessary for their comfort. A 
number of contractors of whom I 
have made inquiry have stated that 
they felt satisfied in their own minds 
that real good was accomplished. We 
hope to see contractors in other parts 
of the country conduct similar cam- 
paigns, because while they may not 
prove as profitable as some of the 
members may anticipate, they have 
a tendency to create more harmonious 
co-operation and closer fellowship 
between the contractor-dealers. 

“The cost of this campaign was 
considerable and the money necessary 
to put it over was raised from the 
association members with one ex- 
ception. Each member paid on the 


basis of his classification of member- 


ship in the association. For instance, 
Class A-1 member pays $20 and 
class B member $25, etc. While this 
campaign was principally sponsored 
by the contractor-dealers, it was re- 
ceived enthusiastically as well as 
supported financially by the jobbers 
and the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company. 

“In connection with this campaign 
great credit is due Mr. Livingston 
of the Livingston Electric Company 
of Milwaukee, for devoting his time 
unsparingly toward getting the con- 
tributions from various members. 


THE MILWAUKEE JQURNAL 


While it was at first considered ad- 
visable to divide the work of getting 
written agreements from the various 
:members, Mr. Livingston undertook 
the work single-handed. He started 
on the job one morning and con- 
tinued right through until midnight. 
At that time he had the signatures 
of 75 per cent of the members on 
the dotted line. Some of the mem- 
bers who were not as much inter- 
ested in this work as Mr. Livingston, 
complained that they were called out 
of bed about midnight to listen to Mr. 
Livingston, and were then persuaded 
to sign the agreement before they 
were fully awake. 

“The Milwaukee Jowrnal, which 
prepared the campaign for the con- - 
tractors, is holding the entire ten 
pages in type so that local associa- 
tions in other cities can use them if 
they care to do so.” 
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Is it earning full dividend yalue? Electricity is a.dividend-producer. For efficiency, 


convenience and economy, electricity 1s accepted as the practical motive power 


Especially these days 


of iritensive production, rush contracts and extra volume, manufacturers turn to motor drive as the 


quickest, surest means’ of ificteasing their output. 
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Nearly alf new’ plants and extensions are planned now-a-days for electrical 
equipment, but there are many old shops which could earn more money through, 
the usé of electrical powér. Electrical power allows the practice of economy— 
economy of power cost, shafting, belting and floor space. With individualmo- 
tors for each machige in the avera age shop or factory, it cart be readily-setn that 
much power can be saved by running each motor only when its particular ma- 
chine ig muse. With each machine having its own" power generator, the ex- 

pense of overhead shafts and costly belting is done away with, dls6 a great 
amount.of floor space 18 conserved. 


Because of the extra rush of svork at the pres- 
ent time, manufacturers are apt to maké the 
mistake of overloading their’ wires, Tlus 
often resultsin burn-onts and expensive de- —T' 
lays. They afe also apt to neglegt to properly ~ 
employ the’ various necessary electrical de- 
viceg tat make for safety and efficiency, such 
48 transformers, fuses, ete. The 7 
Service is only as great as its w 
Its efficiency depends upon all its 
properly installed and properly, used. 


The electrical.wi imng and equipment of every 
plant should be ins; — re yo by a com- 
tent electrician to see that the powpr is 

erly distributed, applied and operated 
is the age of speciglization and the manu- 
uceessfu) are 












a ing'and eliminating power waste 
through ‘faulty or inadéquate equipment. 


iu you bave not as yet converted your shop or factory to the use of electrical motive power— 
if yourhave not had your plant inspected ly if a change in 
your shop lay-out, phone one of the competent contractors whose names appear on this page. 
Any, one of these electricians is able to co-operate with you or your production manager in 
installing complete wiring and equipment or making any 
present equipment. 


The cost-is extremely reasonable when you consider the saving and the increased produc 
tion it will mean to fou. 





necessary to better your 





One of the series of full-page newspaper advertisements that the Milwaukee contrac- 
tor-dealers paid for jointly during the recent co-operative drive ‘‘to enlighten Milwaukee.” 
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The Ideas Back of an Electrical Store 
the Southwest 


in 


66 E HAVE what we think 
\W\ to be one of the most 
attractive electrical stores 


in the Southwest,” said W. G. 
Moore of Collins & Moore, Paris, 
Tex. 

The photograph herewith, which 
shows the interior of this place of 
business, will assist in substantiat- 
ing that testimony. 

“It is our policy to carry a high- 
class stock of merchandise and to 
display it in an attractive manner,” 
continued Mr. Moore. ‘This, we be- 
lieve, is necessary in order to pro- 
mote the sale of goods, electrical fix- 
tures and electrical household appli- 
ances. There is no doubt that a large 
potential field exists in the small 
towns and cities, especially, for the 
sale of this class of goods that is 
now being neglected by the electrical 
trade. This business is waiting to 
be developed, and if the electrical 
trade does not grasp its opportunity 
the business will naturally go to the 
hardware store or to the department 
store, which will see the opportunity; 
and accept it.” 

The Collins & Moore store is ar- 
ranged so that from the outside the 








Different styles of illuminating glassware are exhibited behind paneled doors, that they 
may aiways be kept clean and so may make a better appearance before the customer 





fixture room is plainly visible. The 
whole store in effect thus becomes a 
show window. The fixture rooms 
have been built to the left on the en- 
trance, all of the woodwork of these 

















Andirons and fireplace sets are considered a profitable line which in the Collins & Moore 
store is easily sold in connection with electrical merchandise 


rooms, as well as the remainder of 
the interior finish of the store, be- 
ing done in a weathered stain, which 
gives a very pleasing effect and har- 
monizes with the wall and ceiling 
decoration. 

In order to get a proper ceiling 
height from which to hang the fix- 
tures so that they have the same ap- 
pearance as they will when hung in 
an average residence, it was neces- 
sary to build false ceilings in the 
rooms. The fixture display is di- 
vided into three rooms connected by 
openings, on each side of which stand 
large cased columns to give a pleas- 
ing effect. 

A low counter -built around the 
walls in the fixture room. affords a 
convenient place for displaying port- 
able lamps. Beneath the counter 
showcases for illuminating glass- 
ware have been built. 

All glassware is kept behind closed 
doors that it may make a better ap- 
pearance before the customer. 

Around the columns in the center 
of the store, built-in seats and show- 
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cases have been erected. These as- 
sist in breaking what might have 
been a vacant space so large as to 
appear monotonous. 

In addition to the counter and 
shelving arranged for the sale and 
display of smaller resale material, to 
the right of the entrance, the com- 
pany has arranged display platforms 
for effectively showing fireplace fur- 
niture and household electrical appli- 
ances, such as vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines, etc. One rather un- 
usual line carried by the company is 
shown in the foreground of the gen- 
eral view. In regard to these and- 
irons and fireplace sets Mr. Moore 
remarks: “We find this line a very 
profitable one and one that is easily 
sold along with lighting fixtures.” 


Better Light for School 
Children to Study By 


An Iowa dealer has found a way 
to make up an effective window dis- 
play without following the ideas so 
commonly used in showing the ad- 
vantages of the economical white- 
light Mazda lamp over the ordinary 
carbon affair with the yellow glare 
it duffuses. 

In one window he has a display 
showing a child trying to study under 
earbon bulb. The child wears glasses. 
Underneath is the legend: ‘Poor 
eyesight is caused by eyestrain. Are 
you killing your child’s eyesight with 
the wrong kind of light?” 

In another window, there is a big, 
healthy, robust youngster studying 


under a high-power Mazda _ bulb. 
There is a pleased expression on his 
face, and he seems to be having a 
good time. There are no glasses on 
this youngster’s nose. Underneath 
are the words: “This child does not 
suffer from eyestrain, because he is 
using a tungsten bulb, which gives 
a perfect light—no glare.” 

The beginning of the school season 
is the time when such an appeal will 
prove of more worth than the cus- 
tomary display showing the saving 
in current consumed and the better 
light thrown by the more efficient of 
the two lamps. With the approach 
of winter and the children doing 
their studying at home, such a dis 
play will get close to the heart of 
every parent. 





The co-operation of the public in 
complying with the new paper-con- 
servation ruling can be counted upon 
if retailers will properly inform the 
public that the ruling is necessary 
as a war measure. ; 

To secure this co-operation: 

1. Place placards in your store 
explaining the paper conser- 
vation order. 

2. Use gummed labels on pack- 
ages, telling the same story. 

8. Incorporate paper conservation 
slogans in your advertising. 

The War Industries Board has 
designed a placard which stores in 
each community should have re- 
printed and use. The placard carries 
the text of the order and urges the 
co-operation of the public. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


In addition to the discontinuance 
of unnecessary wrapping, your con- 
sumption of wrapping paper can be 
reduced by the following methods: 

1. Do not use more paper than 

necessary to wrap purchases. 

2. Do not use heavier paper than 

necessary. Consult your deal- 
er as to the most serviceable 
and economical grade. 

3. Use the old paper taken from 

parcels delivered to you. 

4. Use newspapers when possible. 





Every retail store is therefore directed 

to discontinue the unnecessary wrapping of mer- 
chandise, and to reduce its consumption of wrapping 
paper, bags, paper boxes, office stationery, etc., to that 


66 APER CONSERVATION is essential as a war 
measure. 


Nineteen Ways to Save Paper in Your Store 


How You Can Help Conserve Man-Power and the Raw Materials and 
Chemicals the Government Needs for Ammunition Making 


United States. 


TISSUE PAPER 


You can reduce your consumption 
of tissue paper as follows: 
1. Eliminate as far as possible the 
use of tissue paper for pack- 
ing. 








PAPER CONSERVATION 


A War Measure 
THE WARINDUSTRIES BOARD 


IRECTS all retail stores to reduce the 

consumption of wrapping paper, bags, 

paper boxes, office stationery, etc., to that 
which is absolutely necesssary. 


We are complying with this re- 
quest and ask your cooperation. 


Don’t Waste Paper 














Through your local chamber of com- 
merce or merchants’ association have a 
supply of these placards printed, suffi- 
cient for all your local retail merchants. 
An 11-in. by 15-in. poster on four-ply 
cardboard is recommended. 

Every store should also order gum- 
med labels from a local printer, to be 
placed on bundled, packaged goods, etc. 
Don’t waste paper by using a larger 
label than necessary. The text of the 
label suggested by the War Industries 
Board reads: 

DON’T WASTE PAPER 


In compliance with the government’s 
order, we have discontinued the unne- 
cessary wrapping of merchandise. 

You are urged to co-operate. 


Dealer’s Imprint 


which is absyvlutely necessary.” 
of the order which was issued on Sept. 26 by Bernard 
M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries Board— 
an order which affects every re:ail store throughout the 


These are the words 


PAPER-BOXES 
Your consumption of paper boxes 
can be reduced by the following 
methods: 
1. Eliminate holiday boxes 
Christmas gifts. 
2. Use lighter weight boxes. 
3. Use old boxes for delivery and 
have delivery man _ return 
them for further use. 


for 


PAPER BAGS 


A considerable saving in paper 
bags can be made by the following 
methods: 

1. Reduce the number of sizes. of 

bags to as few as possible. 
Don’t use a larger size than 

necessary. 
Don’t use bags if customers 
furnish their own containers. 


2. 


3. 


OFFICE STATIONERY 


. Use lighter weight paper and 

smaller size envelopes. 

Write on both sides of the pa- 

per for long letters. 

. Use half and _ three-quarter 
sheets of correspondence pa- 
per for short letters. 

. Use the backs of letters for 
carbons. 

. Make use of spoiled sheets and 
backs of envelopes for scratch 
pads. 
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- Don't Quit Paddling! 


CCORDING to a story credited to Lew Fields, two 

frogs fell into a pail of milk. One of them tried 
several times to climb out, but the going was so poor he 
gave it up—and drowned. 

The other frog paddled around for an hour with much 
optimism and energy. He wouldn’t give up. And then 
suddenly he discovered that as a result of his paddling 
he had churned up a solid footing of butter, from which 
he made a varsity take-off that landed him in the outer 
world. 

There’s a lesson there. When the real business man, 
merchant, or salesman falls into the milk-pail of war 
scares, business depression, and trade restrictions he 
does not give up. Instead, he grins and keeps on pad- 
dling. And it’s a safe bet that the energy he expends 
will soon churn up enough butter to keep him afloat or 
to make possible a standing high jump to business stabil- 
ity and success, however discouraging appears the out- 
look at the start of the floundering process. 


Your Men and the Matter of Morale 


HEN this job is done—this tremendous job of 

building ships and more ships, the public must 
see that the reward goes where it belongs,” declared 
Charles M. Schwab last week. 

“It isn’t the heads of departments, the big officials, 
the executives, that have done this thing. It is ship- 
workers who are putting this thing through. It is men 
with strong right arms—men in overalls—who have 
made this thing possible.” 

The tremendous impetus which Mr. Schwab has given 
to shipbuilding has been largely achieved by making 
every individual in the industry feel a personal responsi- 
bility for results and a personal pride in helping to 
make great results possible. 

This spirit of accomplishment in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry has been brought about by the leaders—the 
employers—the bosses, making it a business to come in 
personal contact with the workers and to inspire the 
men with a sense of the importance of their work for 
victory in the war—a sense of personal responsibility 
for Liberty Loan and W. S. S. campaigns, and a spirit 
of teamwork. 

Every employer can be a leader and a center of in- 
fluence in this work of marshaling morale. The mer- 


chant or contractor who will quietly call a dozen em- 
ployees around him and informally, thoughtfully, lead 
discussion of his own earnest little group into win-the- 
war channels, will be doing a real service for the 
Liberty Loan and the nation—a service that can be so 
well done in no other way. 





Why We Can’t Have Christmas-as-Usual 


ARKING to the government’s plea that Christmas 

selling this year start with October and be well- 
nigh finished before December, if possible, some of our 
electrical friends have wondered dbout the reason for 
this request, and whether their own Christmas selling 
cannot this year be handled on the usual schedule. 

Theirs, alone, might be, but for the country as a 
whole to have attempted a Christmas-as-usual selling 
season in 1918 would certainly have been impossible. 
Fer we must remember that this year the railroads are 
busier than ever hauling war materials in addition tu 
their fuel burden. The men who made last Christmas’ 
deliveries are to-day in the training camps. The women 
who were called on for short-time store service are 
already employed elsewhere. The payments on the 
Fourth Liberty Loan run well into January, and then 
will come the great combination drive for $170,000,000 
for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other bodies—two 
financial factors that must not be overlooked in the 
nation’s Christmas spending budget. 

The country as a whole can’t have Christmas-as-usual, 
and surely none will ask special consideration in these 
days. But we can make the best of what we can do. 
So speed what Christmas selling plans you have, and 
feature the kind of gifts that should be bought in war- 
time, beginning now—October! 








Beware of “General Expense” 


ID YOU EVER hear of the “general expense habit”? 
No? Well, shake hands with it now, and then make 
up your mind that you will never cultivate its acquaint- 
ance under any condition. On the books of many a 
contractor-dealer you will find an account headed “Gen- 
eral Expense,” or sometimes “Miscellaneous Expense.” 
Perhaps it is on your books. If the dealer added this 
account to his books as a sort of cubby-hole for all 
expense items which did not seem to fall into any other 
overhead account, he is very likely a victim of the “gen- 
eral expense habit.” If he did not carefully define each 
account, setting down in black and white just exactly 
what “general expense” should cover, he is probably a 
victim. If he has failed to live up to his definition, he 
is certainly a victim. If, in the stress of business day 
after day, he thoughtlessly or carelessly throws into 
this account certain charges which should logically fall 
into other expense accounts, he is such a confirmed vic- 
tim of the habit that he is likely to handicap his own 
business seriously, if he does not cripple it. “General 
expense” is not a catch-all for depreciation, interest on 
investment, janitor’s supplies, postage, taxes and so on. 
Yet some dealers seem to think that it is. 
The fundamental principle in keeping books is: Make 
a place for every item and keep every item in its place. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


v] 


coe All 


A $24 Vacuum Cleaner That 
Earned $190 in Rentals 


By CECIL JOHNSTON 


It is naturally expected that with 
the manufacturers’ output greatly 
curtailed because of war conditions, 
the average dealer will have to look 
to other sources in his line, in order 
that his monthly profit sheet will 
still be worth glancing at with a 
smile. 

Vacuum cleaners, to me, have al- 
ways been a delightful subject, for 
in the cleaner end of the electrical 
business I can always see extra 
profits—extra prospects. 

One electrical dealer, about eight- 
een months ago, invested $24 in a 
cleaner and his profits from renting 
just this one cleaner have amounted 
to more than $190. When the 
cleaner began to show signs of wear 
and tear it was sold for $20; in other 
words, it cost this dealer just $4 to 
make $190. This is not the case 
of a dealer taking a chance on a 
“gold brick” but the case of a dealer 
who was wide awake to the oppor- 
tunities that existed in his locality. 
And I cannot recall a single dealer 
I have met who carries cleaners for 
rent who has found it a poor in- 
vestment. 

Another good feature of cleaner 
renting is the many prospects it con- 
tinually brings forth—prospects for 
the dealer to sell to. After a woman 
has used a cleaner she is usually 
awake to its advantage over the 
broom, and it is up to the dealer to 
do the rest. 

Below is a fair estimate of what 
can be done by renting vacuum 
sweepers, based upon the records of 
a number of dealers. 


Vacuum cleaner rented 








fifty-four times at $1 $54.00 

Profit three new clean- 

ers sold to women who 

had rented first cleaner.. 30.00 

Cleaner sold after rent- 

TCM, 6iio aca deacaciac 006-6 20.00 
TROURD. xscriieccs eo ecc cies $104.00 

Cost. Gl CIGEANGr. ......<<6< $24.00 

Repairs, including labor.. 6.00 

POV rr ree 10.00 

Total cost of renting 

IRIE oh ee Od MO aae ec eewues 40.00 
ERICH Ee DOINGS a bila 2 6 atietaiwne erate: oss $64.00 





Plans, Schemes and Methods for 
Selling Under War Conditions 





Many dealers have doubled the 
above figures when it comes to total 
profits. When everything is con- 
sidered, don’t you think the rental 
plan is a real “gold brick’? 





Attracting Attention of Auto 
Owners 


A general publicity stunt that has 
somewhat the atmosphere of a prac- 
tical joke, yet stamps on the minds 
of prospective customers the fact 
that a live electrical store is in busi- 
ness in the city, can be worked out 
by placing a fake parking order on 
every car standing in the city on 
any particular day. The accom- 


panying illustration shows the gen- 
eral form this parking order should 
take. 

It can be made up in the form 
of a bristol board card something 
like a shipping tag, but a trifle 
larger, with a string for at- 
taching it to the bows of the auto- 
mobile top. A card 
of brilliant - yellow 


color printed in PARKING 


black catches the eye ORDER 
not only of the 

- Stand ‘your carat the 
owner of the Car | carb cxtquely in Font 
Ww h en he returns, of Smiths Electric Store. 


Lt is welcome there. 


but of many passers- | Xs we self spark plugs 








by, who will stop to = |e@sa@dampsaswed 
as electrical labor saving 

see what new auto- _ [gptences hrite home. 

mobile ordinance the oman 

City Council has put 

into effect, and to Yeliow card 
printed in black 


learn if possible 
what will happen to 
the owner of the car 
thus tagged, who at first thought will 
appear to have been an offender be- 
fore the law. 


and hung on 
all cars parked 
in town 





Roller Skates—an Idea to Save Man-Power in the 
Jobber’s Stockroom 











The use of roller skates by “sftock-chasers” in the supply department of the Buick 
Motor Company, New York, has enabled the clerks to give much better and quicker serv- 


ice over the counter. 


With the skates, the clerks can go quickly and with less effort 


from counter to stockroom and the customer gets what he wants in very short order. 
During the first few days’ use of the skates the muscular efforts of such all-day skating 
are felt but this soon wears off, and now the :lerks prefer skates to walking, for a counter 


clerk has to cover a good many miles in a day. 


Here is an idea that the electrical 


jobber could adopt for his own over-the-counter sales as well as for assembling scat- 


tered materials for shipping. 
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When Your Prospects 


Become Your Customers 
By IRA R. ALEXANDER 


Mr. Electrical Merchandise Dealer, 
do you know when your prospects be- 
come your customers? 

That may sound, on first reading, 
like a foolish question, but it is not 
—far from it! 

Electrical dealers in all parts of 
the country spend far too little time 
in “checking up” their lists of pros- 
pects and customers. A dealer should 
keep his eye on sales made each day, 
and when he sees the name of a pros- 
pect who has become a customer that 
name should be changed at once from 
the prospect list to the customer list 
and everything possible should be 
done to see that the new customer 
gets good service in order that his 
name may remain on the customer 
list and his business be retained. 

A case was recently referred to the 
writer that aptly illustrates the fact 
that dealers do frequently not know 
(that is, some of them) when a pros- 
pect becomes a customer and shows 
how they lose money by not knowing. 
A friend of mine, living in a certain 


Western city, received a letter from 
an electrical dealer in his city. This 
letter told about the electric fan in 
such well-chosen language and with 
such forceful argument that my 
friend became interested and the de- 
sire to own an electric fan was placed 
in his mind so strongly that he went 
to the store the next day and bought 
one. 


Must HOLD CUSTOMERS AS WELL AS 
WIN THEM 


Now that much of the transaction 
was all right. The dealer knew how 
to advertise and get his prospect’s 
interest and thereby land him as a 
customer, but he didn’t know how to 
hold his customer after he was land- 
ed or, if he did, he didn’t make use of 
the knowledge. For, in a week or so 
the customer received another letter 
from the same dealer. It wasn’t a 
letter telling how glad the dealer was 
that my friend had become a cus- 
tomer, and how he looked forward 
with pleasure to his future business, 
nothing like that. Instead, the let- 
ter was an exact copy of the first one 
received. It was a letter asking the 
customer to come to the store and 
buy an electric fan! That was not 





Interesting the Ladies in Electric Cooking 


The sales department of the Min- 
neapolis General Electric Company 
regularly mails out cards like that 
reproduced herewith, to electric 
range prospects. On one end of the 
card is. an unsolicited testimonial 
letter from a satisfied electric range 
user. On the other end is a recipe. 
According to T. Kettle, who handles 
the company’s advertising under the 
direction of H. E. Young, sales man- 
ager, that recipe is what “knocks ’em 
dead.” 

No woman, says Mr. Kettle, will 
throw away advertising with a per- 


fectly good recipe on it. So the 
recipe is used to give the card per- 
manent advertising value. 

The same form of card is not sent 
to the company’s present range cus- 
tomers. The card they get carries 
the same recipe but the testimonial 
letter or other advertising used is 
carefully censored to take out any 
statement that Mrs. So and So’s 
average bill is only $3.64. Some cus- 
tomers, where conditions are differ- 
ent, have bills higher than this, and 
are perfectly satisfied. 

“Why rile ’em?” argues T. Kettle. 








To The Minneapolis General Electric Co. 


se 4 electric range. 


who has used an electric range would feel 
ing with por apes Be 
as clean, safe comfortable. 


e same way. 


scorch by turning it on ‘low,’ and I never use a double boiler. 
Sincerely yours, 


3418 Humboldt Ave. N. 








An Unsolicited Letter from an Electric Range User 


“No doubt you will be interested in knowing how I get along with my Hughes 


“I can say I would certainly hate to part with it « I am sure that anyone 
f Some people think cook- 
is very expensive, but I find it a very economical fuel as well 


“The average of my bill per month for the twelve months of 1917 were 
$3.64—this is for cooking, baking, lighting, also have an electric vacuum cleaner, 


flat irori and toaster. I especially like electric cooking for dried fruits and cereals 
because they swell up larger than with any other method of cooking and never 


MRS. T. O. SCHRODER.” 


ASK FOR MISS BELL'S FOOD CONSERVATION SUGGESTIONS 


RECIPE NO. 19. 


Rice and mae Muffins. 


% ec. cornmeal 
Yet sone flour 
1t. 


ce. cold rice 
1% ~ aed 


3t. eee powder 3 t vahortening 
METHOD: poo Sty, ingredients, add 
ne] ated rice, beaten 
os. eeyolk milk, and 
beat well, Add_ the 
pennges od fand_ beaten 
eze white. Ar = 
tins two-thirds f 
pee the oven yo 4%: 
by turning th oven 
switches to ll, then 
turn upper burner off. 
Put muffins in the oven 
and bake 25 minutes. 


BAKING: 


Electric Cooking Bureau 
The Minneapolis Gen. Elec. Co. 
Main 6100 T.S. 44210 





TEAR OFF AND PASTE IN YOUR RECIPE BOOK 














Sample of recipe form mailed to electric range prospects 


all. The same customer received an- 
other of the letters the next week, 
and two more after that! 

These letters all came in spite of 
the fact that the original fan buyer 
had visited the store three or four 
times in the meantime and made sev- 
eral purchases, and each time he 
made the purchase he gave his name 
and address in order that the articles 
he purchased might be delivered. 

How easy it would have been for 
that dealer to find out that one of 
his prospects had become a customer 
if he had given the checking up of 
his sales proper attention, as he 
should have. He would have retained 
a good customer, too, for my friend 
soon dropped into the ex-customer 
class. Every time he went to the 
store he gave his name, but the next 
time he appeared at the store he was 
waited upon by the same salespeople 
but they acted as if they had never 
seen him before. Finally he decided 
that the store did not deserve his 
business and thereafter traded at an- 
other electric shop when in the mar- 
ket for anything in that line. 


MAKING THE CUSTOMER FEEL 
AT HOME 


At this other store things were 
different. After he had been there 
once or twice the clerks came to know 
him by name, and at times the man- 
ager would stop him as he was enter- 
ing the store or leaving it and ask if 
he was getting good satisfaction 
from the articles purchased at the 
store. These acts gave the store a 
personality and made the customer 
feel friendly toward it. It recognized 
the fact that a new customer had 
been secured and that it was up to 
the people at the store to hold his 
business. 

Mr. Electrical Dealer, keep an eye 
on your sales each day in order that 
you may know when a prospect be- 
comes a customer, and then arrange 
your lists of prospects and custom- 
ers accordingly. Let the new cus- 
tomers know that you are aware that 
they are buying at your store and 
also let them know that you appre- 
ciate the fact. In making out a pros- 
pect list you are making a start, but 
that is all. When a prospect becomes 
a customer you are a little further 
along. 

The biggest part of the work, 
however, is in keeping that custom- 
er’s business. By treating each cus- 
tomer right as he comes into the cus- 
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tomer class from the prospect fold, 
you are building up future business 
that grows steadily as new custom- 
ers are added to your family. Yes, 
Mr. Dealer, know your prospects 
when they become customers, and 
keep on knowing them. Then you 
will have a business worth while. 





~ Shadow Box Aids Lamp 
Display 

For its lamp showcase the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company has 
built an unique type of lamp display. 
It consists of long, tapered, trough- 
like box open at the top and with 
partitions arranged in it laterally at 
short intervals. It is wired with 











Show-case with black velvet-lined shadow 
box for lamps 





an electric outlet in each partioned 
space and is lined with black velvet. 
This permits each lamp in the dis- 
play to be shown in a separate com- 
partment under favorable conditions, 
regardless of whether it is lighted or 
not. The lamps can be lighted by the 
clerk behind the counter who has 
within reach three groups of gang 
switches that control all circuits. A 
general idea of the shape, size, and 
construction of the box can be gained 
from the sketch. 





“The Chums at Daylight 


Corner” 


The Merchants Heat & Light Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, is devoting its 
newspaper advertising space to the 
sale of Thrift Stamps, featuring 
“The Chums at the Daylight Corner, 
Mr. Patriot and Mr. Alright” in a 
series of patriotic bulletins signed by 
H. H. Harrison, president of the 
Merchants Company. Each bulletin 
presents Thrift Stamps and War- 
Savings Stamps from a new angle. 
“Naylight Corner,” Washington and 
Meridian Streets, is the location of 
the company’s offices. A public serv- 
ice organization is truly rendering a 
valuable service to the public and to 
itself by the pursuit of this public- 
spirited policy—The Stimulator. 


Silk Shades Are Likely to 
Become Scarce 


Dealers who have a supply of silk 
shades on hand by Jan. 1, 1919, 
should be able to sell their stock to 
good advantage, according to E. A. 
Edkins, general manager of electric 
shops, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago. In a letter to ELEC- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING, Mr Edkins 
states his belief that wire and silk 
for both amateur and _ industrial 
manufacture of frames and shades 
is likely to become more scarce, as 
the war demands on wire mills are 
increasing and silk is harder to 
obtain every day. Dealers who stock 
up on silk shades, therefore, may look 
for a good market during the coming 
winter. 





Put Your Advertising to 
Work 


Here is what The Bridge, pub- 
lished by the General Electric Com- 
pany, has to say about advertising 
slackers that are not kept hard at 
work: 


Advertising does not consist solely 
in the use of newspaper space. 

In most retail stores there are many 
little advertising slackers that could be 
put to work at little or no expense. 

Although each may be of relatively 
small importance, in the aggregate 
they form an advertising force of mate- 
rial assistance in the campaign for 
sales. 

Here is a rollcall—it may assist you 
in enlisting some advertising helps that 
are not now working for your business. 

Store appearance. Distinctive exte- 
rior and inviting interior. Immaculate 
showcases, goods, floors and sidewalks. 
Unsoiled price tags. 

Goods attractively displayed. Ex- 
hibit goods in an interesting manner. 
Put popular articles in rear of show- 
room so that customers in passing 
through the store will notice other 
goods displayed. 

Courteous service. <A service distinc- 
tive in its uniform courtesy creates a 
reputation that has real money value. 

Sales receipts. Your cash register 
slip has space for an effective advertis- 
ing word or two. 

Inclosures with packages. Booklets 
or folders inclosed in the package go 
into the home where they will be read at 
leisure. 

Wrapping and tying. Wrapping 
paper and tying tape can bear a neat 
appearing advertisement. String of an 
unusual color can be sometimes used 
to advantage. 

Delivery trucks. A forceful adver- 
tisement on your delivery truck will 
reach every part of the town. 

Stationery. Your letter and bill- 
heads and business cards should have 
distinctive advertising value. 

Inclosure with monthly statements. 
This form of advertising gets carried 
free. 


_ Manufacturers’ helps. The advertis- 
ing material issued by the manufac- 
turers is a powerful selling force—use 
it to the fullest extent. 

Circular letters. An effective and in- 
expensive way to reach your customers. 
_ Telephone. Make a practice of call- 
ing up a few prospective customers 
each day. 

Window displays. This is the form 
of advertising that is the most valuable 
to the dealer. It is impossible to give 
too much attention to this subject. 





Pay Envelope Idea 


It is not uncommon for merchants 
to use advertising space on the pay 
envelopes of local manufacturers or 
other large employers. An employer 
using pay envelopes will usually be 
glad to allow an advertiser to imprint 
them with his advertisement for the 
privilege of which he supplies the 
envelopes. Here is a way in which 
you can make this pay envelope plan 
produce some business for your store. 
Use the advertising to feature flash- 
lights. Imprint the envelopes some- 
thing like this: “The handiest thing 
you can have is a pocket flashlight.. It 
makes you independent of lamps or 
gas or electric lights or matches. It 
is safer than matches. Prices 50 
cents up. Bring in your pay envelope 
and get a flashlight. Pay half the 
price of the lamp to-day, the rest 
next pay day.” 

The employer using your pay en- 
velopes will no doubt allow you at 
any time to fix up enough for one 
pay day with some special message 
rubber stamped on them, or placed 
inside on a slip of paper. 





Attractive Booth Display 














This pleasing exhibit was made by the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Company 
during a recent exhibition held in New 
Orleans. The arrangement is good, the ar- 
ticles intended to be featured standing out 
conspicuously. Attractive booths are at a 
premium. Here is one worthy of consid- 
eration. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 














Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 











The Contractor’s War-Time Program 


Ideas Outlined at Illinois Convention Show Retailers How 
Future Operations Should Be Directed 


“What is going to happen to the 
electrical contractor-dealer?” 

That was the question very appar- 
ently uppermost in the minds of dele- 
gates to the convention of the II- 
linois State Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers at Peoria, 
Ill., on Sept. 18 and 19. 

The answer, as it came from sev- 
eral speakers, was plain. It was that 
the contractor-dealer’s fate is in 
his own hands. He can go merrily 
on his own old way of doing business 
and get lost in the great war shuffle, 
or he can adopt the new spirit of 
the day and come through the war 
period with success. 

To follow the latter course re- 
quires rather strict adherence to a 
program. First, the contractor- 
dealer must have proper representa- 
tion at Washington. He must have 
this, not to influence officials in his 
favor, but to explain to the men 
who are the government what is the 
status of the electrical retailers. 
Official Washington learns facts 
about different industries only when 
truly representative groups in the 
industry submit facts concerning 
themselves. It appears, therefore, 
that the one big immediate job is 
to make each state association truly 
representative of the contractor- 
dealers in that state so that the na- 
tional association will represent the 
industry. This must be accomplished 
in order to get government officials 
to listen. Government dealings of 
this character are not conducted with 
individuals. 

Then the contractor-dealer must 
line up with the government on its 
conservation program. He must be 
prepared to stop campaigns of ex- 
ploitation which might divert essen- 
tial war materials to non-war uses. 
He must closely follow all labor and 
material conservation plans and co- 
operate with them to the fullest ex- 


tent. To this end he can help elimi- 
nate wasteful lamps. He can encour- 
age the use of smaller lamps. He can 
recommend and install open-type wir- 
ing to economize on steel. He can 
suggest changes in underwriters’ 
rules that will effect economies in 
copper and steel. 

He can release labor by devoting 
the efforts of all of his organization 
to that part of his business which is 
his principal function and by insist- 
ing that other branches of the trade 
do likewise. He can get ready to act 
as a local distributer for the whole- 


saler, who will need him increasingly 
as the man power of the country be- 
comes more depleted. 

In return for this what will he 
get from the government? First, he 
will get recognition as the neces- 
sary repairer and installer and 
merchant entitled to goods with 
which he can serve the community. 
He will find that his stock with gov- 
ernment assistance is reaching a 
more standardized state, as numer- 
ous less essential items are no longer 
produced by their manufacturers in 
co-operation with the government 
program. As to his labor, the con- 
tractor-dealer will have to take his 
chances with all other industries. 
The government refuses to classify 
labor in a working industry as it 
does in a producing industry. Of 
this feature of the program, how- 
ever, the contractor need stand in 
no fear. In fact, he wants to be 
classed where he belongs by the gov- 
ernment, and asks no favors that 
are not accorded others of equal 
standing. He can be depended upon 
to hold up his end! 





How They Are Solving the Shortage of Man-Power on 
English Wiring Jobs 














After four years of war the problem of man-power has become a serious one in 
England, and women have been called into many occupations for which it was former- 
ly thought only men could qualify. The picture shows a crew of English lassies in- 
stalling the wiring on a British battleship under construction. 2 

Although so far we have heard of no American ‘wire-girls, already women are 
beginning to be used in this country for light electrical repair work. This is not sur- 
prising, for most of the electrical appliances made have been assembled by women for 
many years. Undoubtedly a great deal of fixture asembling and wiring might also 
be done by women, whose natural deftness would seem to especially fit them for 


this class of work. 
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Oregon Association Recom- built houses on the unit-price plan, the report goes on to explain. “On 


mends “Add 50%” Plan 


as shown in Table I. 
“On contract work of all kinds, if charge materials at trade prices 


work done on the percentage plan, 


A committee appointed by the your overhead is 23 per cent and you and labor at mechanic’s time, 85 cents 
Oregon Association of Electrical desire to make a profit of 10 per cent per hour, helpers 60 cents per hour, 
Contractors and Dealers to study on your sale price, you will find your to which add 123 per cent for over- 
unit costs of wiring new and already actual cost of material plus your la- head and 10 per cent for profit, if 
built houses, has reported the sum- bor cost, and add to that amount you desire to maintain the average’ 
mary for wiring new and already- 50 per cent to find your selling price,” of 23 and 10 to selling price. 





TABLE I—SUMMARY FOR WIRING NEW AND ALREADY- 
BUILT HOUSES ON THE UNIT-PRICE PLAN 


Old New 


Units: Houses Houses 
Ceiling and bracket outlets....:............0% 3.0 $2.00 
Wall or baseboard outlets, with receptacle..... 4.25 3.25 
Flush-switch outlets, with switch, complete..... 4.00 2.75 
Snap-switch outlets, with switch, complete.... 3.50 2.25 
Two three-way flush-switches, complete....... 8.50 5.75 
Two three-way snap-switches, complete....... 7.75 5.00 
All outlets under floors, for each outlet, add.... -50 .00 
Overhead service charge one and two circuits.. 7.50 7.50 
Door bells, installed, complete.............00. 3.50 3.50 


Note: The above schedule can be applied for all knob-and- 
tube work in buildings of all classes up to and including ap- 
proximately the sum of $600. In figuring more than two-circuit 
jobs the minimum amount to be charged for each circuit, unless 
Sig schedule per outlet amount to the same or over, ought to be 





TABLE II—DETAILS OF UNIT COSTS—OLD HOUSES 











Ceiling and Bracket Outlets—Old Houses hie 

ING: BATE. Cy ieee Bh Beas 556 ere oe ere wale neem Sanco niece tees $0.42 

S=in;. DOTCEIAIN TUNES, TING. ........cccccccecs Galera cea oe ore 07 

sENODS, SPHt ANG SOHO, SOVEI. c..6 ook c ccc ccccewess ateiets one 

LOOM. 8 1G... veccawecs lars ear elelatd odie. Slee rele: o's POC COC CO 20 

Nails, leatherheads, solder, tape and carfare............-: 10 

SHSPECtION .....ce5s Sialete: craven exevere a Waraancis dicra aval ararelataiere: wauele.c -05 

MCC CONG, Gl WMC OU IN 6 as ois oocis wb eebwid oc e ew enema ess $0.95 

Average labor per outlet, one and a half hours at $5.50... 1.05 

"POUCA! CONEFACIOFS COBUs s 66cc ccc ccie as eral skaken anal ack akaraianotal or Ck $2.00 

Overhead 23 per cent, profit 10 per cent; add 50 per cent... 1.00 

Selling price ought to be..... PERT E CCE Noiwelesacae ees $3.00 

Wall or Baseboard Outlets With Receptacle 

Basic HARt GUtlGt CORE. 6660 once ccacccdcecceass al thal ales elac tier ole $2.00 

Soetra Material—One Switch DOR e 6 ocicccccccssiecaccsscscues hE 

One Edison receptacle and plate......... -63 

"ROME Gic< oasieoro ees EOE CCE TE FEC CEE ECE ETE LECT $2.80 

Overhead and profit........... Gael Wal ay lat elev ere chee al aleve als cease wae 

Seine: PRICE cscs cccegoees Pe EE Oe COT ETC ETE $4.20 
Flush Switch Outlets, Complete 

Cost of light outlet........ CIE ETL Ce ORE RES LOT $2.00 

PBN — OI BUPOEN os b.5-5.65's o Roe dileceanedou telweleacecaceas okt 

GRC EOE coi icdeavaie/e tie wel claG sis Ree e awe mers Mucecerns 28 

RRR EERE a Bh Gira oo) 0 aco WS 6 Wa OLS Reale he ee Sues 15 

6-in. loom ...... ree ERECT ORCC ETC C COE CC OOCCEL 15 

ANGre i CHMNINEIE 5.56 656. 0 6 60K crower Oi Reales meee we 06 

$2.76 

MCN CLINE PINON 66.8 6 oi a SE Soe hs Rte Mewes newt 1.38 

Selling price ...... rer ree aardaalatee a eewien ws easdaceaas $4.14 
Snap Switch Outlet, Complete 

WON U Ee MIMEIE OUNCES <6 6cio coro ie inc kee eeseebwuetesewswe $2.00 

DURCPa—-OG “SHAE BWIEES 65 oc coo 6 cceccercceccces ens cases «ak 

Reais do oe aca ol ose are Re oaia Se Raa Rie NS we 15 

ey 

$2.36 

MCU EIGEREEe SLUICE PEO IEE oo, 6 5. 056) 6 ose cv ov si 0: 0) 6) alo el evore- bl eles erelaneeia ecere's 1.18 

SGIG PUGS. bie ses ceteris PP NC ET OC OE $3.54 

Two Three-way Flush Switches, Complete 

Coat: OL. two Hant OUllete. «doo cssiciicccccicesceeecsces euevese $4.00 

Bxtra—Two switch boxes at 17 cents.........ccccccccces 34 

Two nutmeg switches at 23 cents............0000% 46 

Two switch plates at 15 Cents... ..cccacccccsicces .30 

eI HOG fcc cwcs.ee ceeoxaedceceekes oamucs ees 45 

Perary FrG CHINN S50 5a cao WS orels emia Wielae ec casmala'e mad 18 

: $5.73 

OVGLNGAG GH PION & occ cos cd dd oeecce cues ae iher ne hu eae 2.87 

SIO TETE ROR NIC c/o oo tiers A AGios ogre hakete aa owed tele dahwe es were $8.60 

Two Three-way Snap Switches, Complete 

COBU OL EWO TRH QUUICES 6 6.645.606.5606 cco ecceeea cases oes oaks $4.00 

Extra—Two three-way snap switches at 34 cents.......... -68 

PRA) OGM sec ce sae es OARS eke Ve Salela Guleiee welulord 45 

$5.13 

CRUGR eel Sl LONG ise cd Seka dic de heeded en Soe neeedeeiee 2.5 

SOWINS DITEO™ S56 fs secs PEE COT OOO COCT TO RC OCC EET $7.70 


One Circuit Overhead Service, Complete 








5 im. of 4-ft. conduit. ......c.c6 REPEC CLE $0.45 

CNG. COMNGUIE ONG COUGRS. & Sais. 6 cc come eas ciduswddnveeceensee .39 

CHRO Wi OM SROTE WOM oie ciaccc co cccievicccciccevesiccasdiens 1.20 

One lOGKEHUE And BUSHING. . oo. cc ccccccceccceecessessceoes .05 

One two-pole entrance switch... ..ccccccccccseececccecaae 015 

Che RUNGE RIE og Sa bee 4 oad eicinca ceslewoeaduaeeeese wagaeat .09 

TE iter RECLOUGN  MUIBEEIIODG 65) aid cic caciaciccccciee ction eweeweesewene 05 

Pate OO ee Nae eat odds ccd awednu designe cadena ewneees .05 

RMMRAEY ocr warelaca:aare Wolo cislace aicled Here atid dlacd vikiwawemonawermnead 1.00 

$4.03 

CUGVNCHG GUE DEON 6 os 6.6.5 de bie Se Sie Sck cd ateswmesedsceeces 2.0 

GRIME DRICE! a ae. cndes ceva acencccdnewdeasceeree tcece $6.00 
Two Circuit Overhead Service, Complete 

Cost of ane Giveult SOPVICE. « ..<cccccccccccsstecetesceseceve $4.03 

Extra—Two two-double branch blocks..........-eeeeeeees -50 

EGURGr FEO DOB <6 cic. 5c 3c cccclienncaceecneseccieee es 49 

WGGGral : DUSHINTS coco ids ce cetcccccacccoeees euee 15 

EO cc Wade aa a ocala dacdacde Giwddetaacancueenneaees 18 

EGE “scccccsswdecacesasccacae aeeaaweces equa “e 76 

$6.10 

OVvGrhGad ANE PLOME i 6c. cc ccc cds ceevicddvierecccecrcsieeces 3.0 

Selline price ..cccc ceseccs ECE CCRT TR CCT $9.15 


It was found that for all outlets requiring the taking up and 
replacing of floors the added labor cost averaged at least 50 cents. 





TABLE III—DETAILS OF UNIT COSTS—NEW HOUSES 
Ceiling and Bracket Outlets for New Houses 





No: 14 B.C. wire. 3@ te. 36cecinsc cece ce ccececccerecece $0.36 

Six 3 in. porcelain tubes, 4 in. and 4 in. tubes............-. .08 

Six No. 54 knobs, split and SOlid....... 2. cece er cece eeeee .09 

SPO POR rer rere Cee ere CCC. .08 

Solder, tape, nails and leatherheads and carfare.......... 10 

TWOP ANG MGNECHOR so. .sc sce ccccercccecnecescedesecee -60 

$1.36 

Overhead and profit........ccccccccccccccscccrccccsccece .68 

Selling price .. os ccccccccsccsececs cadadseeneane tueaes $2.04 

Wall or Baseboard Outlets With Receptacle 

Coast Of Hat OUtlet... coon ccc cccecccccecwcsecesccccenecege $1.36 

Exxtra—One switch DOxX.......ccwcccccccvcccccvcccccccere one 

One Edison switch and plate........cecceceesesees .63 

$2.16 

Overhead and profit... ccc rcccccccccccecccsccccccenccoss 1.08 

Selling price ..... au daeusddiae aed manseane Veueeneseaedas $3.24 

Flush Switch Outlets Complete 

Cast Of THe Gute. 6 oon. cia diec sac cae shee cede taridnee cians $1.36 

Extra—One switch box ........ccecccccccecscscccccececs ake 

One nutmeg switch and plate...........sseeeeeee .38 

$1.91 

OVGEHGAG GHG PLONE. c cc.n cc ccsiecccccecicccctenecescweesc 95 

Seiten TICE oo. <ca Cond cdcedeedeswacecscesseseuesesnaes $2.86 

Snap Switch Outlets, Complete 

COBE OF HORE OUtlGbe o.o.nic oc ce ccccc ces tivenccacdecasddenqe $1.36 

Extra—One snap sSwitch..........ccccccceceseeess gauche 21 

$1.57 

OVGRHGAE GH DEORE. oses ok His ccedicwudincsieneencveuses .78 

Selling price ......... PCT TT CCC RCT CCT Terre $2.35 
Set of Two Three-way Flush Switches, Complete 

Goat Of two Nant Gutlete. ...... ccs ccs gc cccsceeesascccescsese $2.72 

Extra—Two switch boxes at 17 centsS.........eeeeeeeeees 34 

Two nutmeg switches at 23 centS ......-.-eeeeeees 46 

Two switch plates at 15 centsS..........ccccccsees .30 

$3.82 

Overhead and profit... ...0 osc cd ccescccccecccccsecsesseecsc 1.91 

Selling price ......... dist ph tglads mame edea wae meas $5.73 
Set of Two Three-way Snap Switches, Complete 

Caseiotitwe tent dutletss. <6 ccc ccc esccnsaceacecussecees $2.72 

Extra—Two three-way snap switches at 34 cents.......... .68 

$3.40 

CVGRNGHOE ANE PLONE. 5 scone oss ete cc crae aletalnn clawe wee neca mae 1.20 

SON DIIOR a oo sc oe dans cemeecacinswadeekncnmeaceeweus $5.20 


Installing bells, old and new houses, $3.50 each, complete. 
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“On time and material work, 
charge materials at retail, and $1.25 
per hour for labor. 

“Wiring for dumbwaiter motors up 
to 1 hp., $10.00 each; wiring for fire 
alarm for each 6-in. bell, $10.00 
each.” 


DETAILS OF UNIT CoSTS—OLD HOUSES 


The committee—C. P. Scott, W. H. 
Smith and E. W. Pierce—was asked 
to investigate what if any profit was 
being made by contractors in the 
wiring of residences, both old and 
new, and took the lists and records 
of twenty-five houses from six dif- 
ferent contractors. Each item was 
reduced to a per-outlet basis, from 
which was taken the average cost of 
each item, showing the average of 
the twenty-five jobs to be as shown in 
Table II. 





Efficiency Expert Helps Con- 
tractor-Dealers 


Two contractor-dealers in the Mid- 
dle West have recently had a very 
satisfactory experience with an effi- 
ciency expert who advised them on 
their own business. While the 
charge in one instance was $500, the 
contractor-dealer involved has testi- 
fied that the service he received was 
well worth the price. 

Among the things which this ex- 
pert advised was a rearrangement of 
the office to permit the proprietor of 
the business to see from his desk 
practically every part of the estab- 
lishment and especially every em- 
ployee. Particular attention was 
taken during the period when the 
efficiency man was on the job to em- 
phasize the good in all employees as 
well as their faults. He did much 
to foster the co-operative spirit in 
the organization. He suggested and 
carried into effect an operating com- 
mittee composed of the employees. 
This committee makes a round of 
the entire establishment every day, 
going over their own departments 
as well as those of others to discover 
places where changes could be made 
to advantage and to suggest these 
changes. The efficiency man also 
suggested that the firm set a bogey 
for 1918, which was something it had 
never done before. 

During this efficiency man’s stay 
with one of these contractor-dealers, 
he suggested the dismissal of only 
one employee, a girl who had been 


acting as a sort of private secretary 
to the proprietor. She was found to 
be a disturber of the first water, as 
she continually kept the office in tur- 
moil during the absence of those in 


authority. 


In dismissing this girl, 
care was taken that she was entirely 
out of the organization and had no 
reason for returning to the office be- 
fore a successor was hired. 





Building Layout for Combined Electrical Contracting and 
Automobile Battery and Supply Business 


The addition of automobile stor- 
age-battery and automobile accessory 
departments to his business caused 
A. Penn Denton, of Kansas City, Mo., 
to move into a new location. Upon 
making the change he gave consider- 
able thought to a convenient first- 
floor layout to accommodate all 
branches of his engineering, con- 
tracting, repair, automobile storage- 


battery and supply business. The 
departments of engineering, ma- 
chinery repair and_ contracting 


largely took care of themselves, as 
1 


sidered by Mr. Denton to be one of 
utmost importance in connection 
with the storage-battery business. 
The arrangement of doors and glass 
partitions in the office is such that 
it is possible for Mr. Denton to see 
practicaly every portion of the cleri- 
cal and display room and a large 
part of the car storage space with- 
out leaving his office. 

Another interesting use of glass 
partitions has been made at the rear 
of the display or retail room by 
placing a showcase for automobile 
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Layout of first-floor space to provide for salesroom, show window, storage-battery 
room and offices, for a combination business in electrical supplies, electrical contracting, 


and storage-battery repairs. 





they could be placed on upper floors. 
The problem of ground-floor ar- 
rangement was one of properly lay- 
ing out the space to give adequate 
office facilities and convenience to 
automobile owners who are cus- 
tomers of the storage-battery depart- 
ment. ; 

The building is situated on a 
corner and is approximately 40 ft. 
wide by 90 ft. long. The light and 
pleasant space in the front corner 
of the building was selected for the 
office and display room, enough space 
being left to lay out a driveway 
which would permit an automobile 
owner to drive in from one street 
and out on another without backing 
his car. This latter feature is con- 


accessories along the edge of the 
drive where it will be seen by all 
automobile owners who frequent the 
battery service department. This 
space is used especially for display- 
ing automobile specialties. The tele- 
phone switchboard and information 
desk has been placed in the outer 
room where it is easily accessible to 
all customers. A desk has been 
placed in the small retail store sec- 
tion of the outer office, since retail- 
ing is a secondary consideration and 
the man who runs this department 
gives part of his time to other cleri- 
cal work. In the clerical office 
proper, all desks face the same way. 
Flat-top desks are used throughout 
the entire establishment. 
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Who Is Getting the Business? 
(Continued from page 160) 





the industry by itself, the depart- 
ment stores, as a class, will be under 
the eyes of both jobber and manu- 
facturer. 

On the whole, it may be said that 
the department store which is mark- 
ed by aggressive leadership in the 
handling of electrical goods may be 
expected to make the most of its 
buying power and wide knowledge of 
markets, and to be a live competitor 
of the hardware dealer and the con- 
tractor-dealer also. 


How ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ARE 
GETTING ALONG 


Facts fraught with heavy signifi- 
cance were dug out in the investiga- 
tion among the 102 listed electrical 
contractors. 

Here’s one: Of the 102 contractors 
called upon by the investigator only 
sixty-six, or approximately 66 per 
cent, are still in business as going 
concerns. The majority of contract- 
ors who have gone out of business 
have done so as a direct result of the 
war—drafted, gone into war work, 
or closed out because of reduced 
business or inability to solve their 
difficulties. 

Of the 102 contractors still going 
and closing out, only forty-three are 
or were doing a retail business. 

Forty contractors gave a definite 
answer to the question, “How long 
have you been doing a retail busi- 
ness?” Seven answered, “One year 
or: under.” Eleven replied, “From 
two to five years inclusive.” Twenty- 
two answered, “Over five years.” 
The last year has seen a decided in- 
crease in the number of contractors 
who have taken up retailing. This 
has been a duplication of the condi- 
tion that developed at the outbreak 
of the European War. 

Contractors were somewhat hard 
put to it to tell: accurately what 
percentage their retail sales are of 
their total volume of business. Only 
thirty-five gave definite answers. 
The average figure reported was 22 
per cent. ‘ Frankly, the investigator 
surmised that many of these answers 
were mere -guess-work. 

With the exception of larger con- 
tractors, all of the contractors buy 
exclusively from electrical jobbers. 
Of forty-three contractors who re- 
plied to the question, “From how 
many electrical jobbers do you 


buy?” there are twenty-four who 


- buy from three or four jobbers. A 


number buy from five or six job- 
bers. Only five buy exclusively from 
one jobber. It looks as if any manu- 
facturer who wants to get proper 
distribution among the contractors 
in New York City must sell through 
four or more electrical jobbers. 

In the judgment of the investi- 
gator twenty-three, or 35 per cent of 
the sixty-six contractors still going, 
hold good locations; eighteen, or 
27 per cent, hold fair locations; and 
twenty-five, or 38 per cent, hold poor 
locations. Only those contractors 
who are retailing seem to have given 
serious thought to this question. 

Practically all of the forty-three 
contractors doing a retail business 
carry a fairly good assortment of re- 
sale merchandise. 

In considering new lines there is 
much interest displayed in washing 
machines and flashlights, but on the 
latter item there is a serious ques- 
tion about protection on batteries. 
Only very progressive stores are con- 
sidering new store equipment. 

Outside of the desire for national 
advertising, newspaper advertising, 
window display material, and hold- 
ers for dealer helps, most of the sug- 
gestions offered deal with trade re- 
lationships. There seems to be a 
strong feeling that manufacturers 
could improve conditions as they 
exist between jobber and dealer by 
giving proper trade discounts and by 
making the jobbers discontinue cut- 
ting prices. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT CONTRASTS 


So, among electrical contractors, 
there seem to be some striking con- 
trasts, as judged by the investiga- 
tion in New York, especially when it 
comes to retail business. A heavy 
percentage of them are unable to 














Labor and Material Plus 
50 per Cent 


If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business (which 
seems to be about what it COSTS 
most contractors just “to do busi- 
ness’), 

And if you want to make ten per cent 
profit— 


To find your selling price— 


You have GOT TO add 50 per cen: to 
your costs for labor and material. 
In other words, selling price equals cost 

of labor and material plus 50 per cent. 





survive war conditions. Of those 
surviving many are going in for re- 
tailing, and the progressive ones are 
pushing to the front with marked 
energy. A few possess accurate fig- 
ures on their business. Most of 
them do not. Only a little better 
than a third of them have chosen’ 
good locations. Two-thirds have 
made a fair or poor choice. One 
group is active in trade association 
work. Another group is not. Some 
contractors are alive to their mer- 
chandising opportunity and some are 
not. About half of them keep in 
touch with the industry and about 
half fail to do so. 


PROGRESSIVE CONTRACTORS SAFE- 
GUARD THEIR BUSINESS 


In view of the above conclusions, 
it is hardly possible to tell now in 
just what condition the electrical 
contractor will find himself when the 
war is over. Certainly he is already 
hard hit. It looks very much as if 
his group is in for a thorough sift- 
ing out. The progressive contractor 
who has seized his merchandising 
opportunity as one means of safe- 
guarding his business and who has 
adopted sound business methods, will 
probably stay in the pan. The other 
fellow will likely sift through. The 
contractor-dealer who survives will 
probably be in a good position to 
offer strong competition to the hard- 
ware dealer and the department 
store in retailing electrical goods. 

How the contractor-dealer will 
manage his business after Circular 
No. 23 becomes effective nobody 
knows just yet. If he is going to 
remain in business, be must sign up 
his pledge at once and send it back 
to his jobbers. Otherwise his orders 
for stock will not be filled while the 
present ruling of the War Industries 
Board stands. Some contractors may 
fail to live up to the recommenda- 
tions of the Board and are likely to 
come down with a crash some day 
when they least expect it. Other 
contractors will take time by the 
necktie and hurry in on the ground 
floor. 

It’s a fight for the survival of the 
fittest, Mr. Electrical Retailer, no 
matter whether you do business in 
a hardware, department, or con- 
tractor store. The retailer who can 
take the facts in the case and think 
his way through them to definite, 
constructive action is the winner. 
Are you it? 
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DEALER. HELPS. 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER OFFERS TO 
HELP WAR CONSERVATION PLANS 





A Conservation Creed for the Retailer of Heating Appliances 


“It is essential at this time for 
the entire electrical merchandising 
industry to present a solid front— 
the industry must work as a unit to 
carry out the ideas of the govern- 
ment as expressed by the various 
boards at Washington,” reads a 
broadside just issued by the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, 5660 
West Taylor Street, Chicago. 

“The Priorities Board has declared 
the manufacture and distribution of 
electrical household appliances of 
paramount importance in times of 
peace. They are important during 
the war only so far as they con- 
tribute to the winning of it. 

“But, fortunately, electrical ap- 
pliances can be made to play a very 
important part in the households of 
the nation, and it is the duty of elec- 
trical merchandisers to exert them- 
selves to the fullest extent to educate 
the public to these important facts. 
Here are some of the reasons why 
you should continue to push the sale 
of electrical appliances: 


ELECTRIC IRONS SAVE COAL 
AND CARS 


“One carload of raw iron and steel 
made into electrically heated flatirons 
saves in one year 8748 tons of coal 
and releases for war purposes more 
than 200 railway cars. As in the 
case of the ranges, the coal saving 
is 100 per cent where electricity is 
generated by water power and varies 
from 40 per cent to 65 per cent 
where other methods of generating 
are employed. 


PORTABLE HEATERS SAVE COAL 


“The installation of one or more 
portable electric heaters means that 
the furnace can be started later this 
fall and allowed to go out earlier 
next spring. All of the coal that 
would normally be burned during six 
or eight weeks can be contributed to 
war work. 

“It is not at all unlikely that a 
portable heater used in this way will 
save approximately a ton of coal, 


when you think of hundreds of thou- 
sands of electric heaters, you will 
see how important they become. 


ELECTRIC RANGES SAVE IN SOME 
COMMUNITIES 


“Seventy per cent of all electric 
ranges are used on circuits where 
the electricity is generated from 
water power; these ranges save 100 
per cent coal. The 30 per cent used 
where electricity is generated with 
steam power save approximately 65 
per cent of the coal on account of 
the greater economy with which coal 
is burned by the central station. 
Averaged over 10,000 ranges the an- 
nual saving amounts to 35,175 tons 
of coal. 


ELECTRIC TABLE COOKING HELPS 


“With grills and ovenette, cooking 
at the table produces sharp eco- 


A War Creed for 


Electrical Merchandisers 


I BELIEVE that electricjty can be made an important instru- 
ment of victory in the homes of America. 


| BELIEVE that it is my duty to help all Government agencies 
to make this fighting “‘tool” more effective in my locality. 


And to that end I therefore pledge— 


—that I will encourage the use of electrical household appliances 
only in such places as their use will 





save fuel-- save metal--save help 


And | will adopt the following principles so far as they apply 
to my business: 


1. I will advise my customers to put old appliances into service wherever 
possible; | will assist them in doing | this and will explain how to use 
them most eff ly and 

2. I will not knowingly sell appliances which will necessitate additional use 
of war materials by the Power Company unless the local coal situation 
makes it a war measure to do so. 

3. I will not sell an electric range to be installed in place of a useable coal 
or wood range where local fuel is available; that is, unless the coal sav- 
ing is a controlling factor. 

4. 1 - show how an electrically equipped home me ne make it possible to 
release domestic help for munitions and other war work. 

5. Before selling electric appliances for gifts, I will endeavor to learn if they 
are to be used asa “tool” and advocate the importance of so doihg. 

6. 1 will endeavor through the work of my sales force, through advertis- 
ing and other methods, to educate the public to the intelligent use of 
electrical appliances as a means of helping to win the war. 

7. Finally, I will apply the following six rules laid down by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States for the guidance of retail merchants: 





pares aa rests are not to increase their working forces by reason of the holiday 
business over the available forces cantare d during the year. 

Nessa: working hours will not be lengthened during the Christmas season. 

Retailers will use their utmost efforts to confine Christmas giving, except for 
young children, to useful articles. 

Every effort will be made to spread the period for holiday purchasing over 
the months of October, Novernber and December. 

De oo will be restricted and customers will be-asked to carry their own pack- 
ages wherever possible. 





The Edison Electric Appliance Company 
has sent copies of this creed broadcast to 
its retailer customers “Read the creed,” 
urges the company, “sign it and post it in 
your store. It puts you on record with the 
government.” 


nomies, because it makes it unneces- 
sary to light the kitchen range ex- 


cept for the very heaviest meals. 


Each time that the coal range can 
be dispensed with, the saving is prac- 
tically the same as is effected by the 
electric iron on ironing day. And in 
Many cases these comparatively in- 
expensive appliances make it possible 
to dispense with a maid.” Accom- 
panying the broadside is the dealer’s 
creed reproduced on this page. “Read 
the creed, sign it and post it in your 
store,” urges the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company. “It puts you 
on record with the government.” 





“How to Run a Furnace and 


Save Coal” 


In these war days, when building 
activities are so much _ curtailed, 
owing to the shortage of labor and 
the high cost of material, the elec- 
trical contractor is in a quandary as 
to just where and how he can keep 
his business going. 

Electric thermostatic control of 
heating plants has long been recog- 
nized as the most desirable way of 
controlling the dampers on furnaces 
in residences, but like a good many 
other electrical conveniences, it has 
taken the stress of war times to 
emphasize the point. 

Everyone has learned in the school 
of experience during last winter, 
that the supply of coal cannot be 
furnished “as usual’ in war times, 
and practically everyone has awak- 
ened to the fact that every advantage 
should be taken of all the methods 
and means that are at hand to make 
the family coal pile go as far as 
possible. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTRACTOR TO 
SELL HEAT REGULATORS 


A good many contractors are now 
engaged in conducting an aggressive 
campaign to secure orders for heat 
regulators. All homes that have 
furnaces ‘are prospects for this 
equipment, as there are two models 
available, one of which obtains its 
operating power from the electric 
light mains; but the home does not 
have to be wired for electric service, 
for there is another model available 
that operates on power obtained 
from a clock-work motor. 

In both types electric signaling is 
employed between the thermostat on 
the first floor and the motor box in 
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the cellar. Either type makes a 
neat, satisfactory wiring job for the 
contractor. 

The Western Electric Company 
has put out two types of heat regu- 
lators, and is ready to furnish con- 
tractors with a complete line of 
literature to assist them in closing 
orders. One of these pieces of 
literature is an interesting pamphlet 
entitled “Some Facts on How to Run 
a Furnace and Save Coal.” 

This contains extracts from the 
technical paper No. 199 published by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., also 
extracts from the bulletin published 
by the University of Illinois, Engi- 
neering Experimental Station, and 
extracts from the bulletin published 
by the University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 

This publication is rather a unique 
piece of sales literature, as prac- 
tically only two pages are devoted 
to describing the apparatus, whereas 
ten pages are devoted to explaining 
to the householder how to keep his 
home comfortable, and at the same 
time economize on the fuel. 





The Lighting of Offices and 
Drafting Rooms 


The engineering department, Na- 
tional Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, has issued Bulle- 
tin No. 25, which is a comprehensive 
treatment of methods by which the 
best lighting may be obtained in 
either old or new buildings. Confus- 
ing technicalities have been carefully 
avoided, with a view to making the 
bulletin of a practical nature. The 
subject is discussed under the fol- 
lowing subdivisions: Quantity of 
light, quality of light and choice of 
units, utilization of light, location 
and number of units, and illumina- 
tion calculations. Other topics treat- 
ed are the effect of color on quantity 
of light, glare, shadow, and a com- 
parison of the suitability of the vari- 
ous lighting equipments for use in 
buildings of this type. 





CAPT. W. J. CONWAY has been 
appointed secretary of the British 
Columbia Association of Electrical 
Contractors & Dealers, Vancouver, B. 
C. The president of the association 
is C. H. E. Williams. The treasurer 
is E. Brettell. 


Change of Clocks Back to Old 
Time Schedule on Oct. 27 
Will Help Sell Lamps 


The turning back of the clock to 
the old time schedule, on Sunday, 
Oct. 27 (unless Congress passes a 
bill in the meantime continuing the 
present clock-time throughout the 
whole year), is the subject of a full- 
page advertisement which the Edi- 
son Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., 
will run in the November Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the Nov. 2 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, to 
reach the general public to whom its 
agents sell lamps. 

“To enable our agents to tie up 


THE UNIVERSAL MOTOB 
COMPANY, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
has appointed the Abals Company, 
of Montevideo, Uruguay, to be its 
representative for Uruguay. The 
Abals Company is a “live-wire” or- 
ganization which expresses itself as 
seeing great possibilities for the 
profitable use of Universal generat- 
ing sets in South America in many 
ways. The need for generating out- 
fits in remote districts and even in 
the larger towns of South America 
makes it safe to say that increasing 
attention will be given to the prod- 
ucts of American manufacturers of 
generating sets. 


“ELECTRICITY, THE NA- 
TION’S CONSERVATOR,” the 
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A suggested window display using the poster which the Edison Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company is issuing to help the dealers take advantage of the change 
in clock-time, Oct. 27, to supply customers’ demand for lamps. 





with this ad, and to derive the great- 
est possible benefit from it,” writes 
a representative of the company, 
“we are also having prepared a spe- 
cial window poster on a sheet 22 in. 
x 28 in., reproducing the advertise- 
ment in two colors, and are mailing 
to agents with this window poster a 
suggested window trim, showing its 
use. In addition to this we have 
prepared, and will furnish free to 
any of our agents, newspaper elec- 
trotypes of the same advertisement 
in two and three-column widths. 
These different features give our 
agents an excellent opportunity of 
pushing their lamp business, and we 
feel confident that the big majority 
of them will take advantage of the 
opportunity.” 


address by George A. Hughes, presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Inc., before the Minne- 
apolis Electrical Association, has 
been printed for general distribution. 
The address emphasizes the immense 
importance of “Over the Wire” serv- 
ice in eliminating coal haulage, re- 
ducing labor and car requirements, 
saving fuel through the reduction of 
heat waste in cooking, and increas- 
ing the usefulness of existing in- 
vestments in distribution plants. The 
author points out that by the use of 
electric cooking there might be saved 
to the country more than 3 tons of 
coal per year per family, and he 
urges the adoption of electric cooking 
by every household in the country 
as a war measure. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






Electrical Jobbers at Cleve- 
land, Oct. 21-23 


The regular fall meeting of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on Oct. 21, 22 and 23. This meeting 
was formerly planned for November, 
but has been advanced to the October 
date, in order that members and the 
industry at large might benefit from 
the earlier discussion of the restric- 
tions imposed on the electrical trade 
by the Priorities Division of the War 
Industries Board. 





California Co-operators Met 
at Los Angeles, Oct. 4 


A big get-together meeting of the 
California Electrical Co-operative 
Campaign Committee was held at 
Los Angeles on Oct. 4. 

The meeting was unique in its ef- 
fective get-together principle which 
was the underlying motive for the 
gathering. The purpose at these 
meetings is to have a speaker repre- 
sentative of each phase or branch of 
the industry to so relate the topics 
presented by each as to inspire a high 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


degree of co-operation throughout 
the entire industry. 

For example, for the Oct. 4 meet- 
ing the speakers “lineup” as follows: 


A. H. Halloran, secretary Pacific 
Coast Section N.E.L.A., “The Pacific 
Coast Section N.E.L.A.” 

L. H. Newbert, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, chairman campaign commit- 
tee, “The Co-operative Campaign and 
Its New Problem.” 

A. E. Wishon, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Company, “The Central-Station 
Problem To-day.” 

D. E. Harris, Pacific States Electric 
Company, “War Industries Board Rul- 
ings Affecting Our Industry.” 

R. M. Alvord, General Electric Com- 
pany, “The Present Importance of As- 
sociation Work.” 

M. L. Scobey, Home Electrical, “How 
the Electrical Dealer Can Meet War 
Conditions.” 

G. Arbogast, F. E. Newbery Com- 
pany, “To-day’s Opportunities for Elec- 
trical Contractors.” 

S. M. Kennedy, Southern California 
Edison Company. 





Jovians at Dallas, Oct. 24-26 


At the Jovian convention, to be 
held Oct. 24 to 26, at Dallas, Tex., 
there will be taken up the subject of 
financing the organization, and of 




















“And let me tell you one thing more,” said Charlie Schwab to the Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s employees at Essington, after H. T. Herr, vice-president of the company, had 


introduced him. 


“Tn this war we are not rich men, poor men, aristocrats, capitalists or laborers. 


We 


‘ are all aiming for the same end with the same singleness of purpose to win a glorious 


y 


victory for civilization, for liberty, for humanity, for democracy, and we are doing it as 
yal whole-hearted earnest Americans—nothing more and nothing less.” 


directing its activities to a greater 
extent into war work. 

The following members compose 
the local attendance and entertain- 
ment committee: A. Hardgrave, 


chairman; H. E. Hobson, A. I. Fol- 
som, S. G. Vigo and Dan G. Fisher. 














Gerard Swope, general sales manager of 
the Western Electric Company, is now in 
Washington as right-hand man to General 
yoethals, director of purchases, storage, 
and traffic for the United States Army. 
“By reason of his experience and ability 
Mr. Swope is peculiarly qualified to render 
very great and real service in this situa- 
tion,’”’ wrote the Assistant Secretary of War 
in asking that Mr. Swope take the job. 





Frank B. Rae, Jr., Has a 
Y.M.C. A. Hut on the 
Firing Line 

Since May of this year, Frank B. 
Rae, Jr., of the McGraw-Hill organ- 
ization, former editor of Electrical 
Merchandise, and well known to 
hundreds of the readers and friends 
of this paper, has been in France 
with the Y. M. C. A. service. 

Letters recently received from Mr. 
Rae report that he is in charge of a 
Y. M. C. A. hut right up on the firing 
line. Mr. Rae avers that he is as 
“thin as a Gillette safety razor 
blade,” but adds that he would not 
have lost the opportunity to be over- 
seas for anything. 





LEO H. ROSENBERG, a member 
of the editorial staff of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING and Electrical 
World, has entered the Service in the 
Ground Section of the Aviation 
Corps, and is now stationed at the 
Aviation Repair Depot, Dallas, Tex. 
Mr. Rosenberg was graduated from 
the electrical engineering course, 
Armour Institute, Chicago, 1917. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 
tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filling cards, you can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation on what is made and who 
makes it, right at your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 3-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
eatalog or folder. 
































This section ‘New Merchandise to 
Sell” is an editorial text section prepared 
by the editors solely in the interests of 
readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
As its title explains, its purpose is to put 
before our readers information concern- 
ing the new merchandise and latest in- 
ventions on the market. 


To be described here, articles or de- 
vices must be new and of general interest 
to our readers. These descriptions are 
solicited from all manufacturers, and the 
items are published free of all cost to the 
maker of the device, and without respect 
to advertising or any other consideration, 
except their interest to the reader. The 
editors are the sole judges of what shall 
appear in this section, and readers may 
depend upon the independent character 
of this service. 








Candlesticks Bearing 
Service Stars 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Under the trade name “Service Sticks,” 
the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing 
Company, 216 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill, is now manufacturing four 
types of red, white and blue candlesticks 
decorated with service stars. The differ- 
ent styles are all made of brass metal, 
four being finished with baked enamel 
and one with a rose-gold finish. They 
range in height from 9 in. to 134 in. over 
all. Linen or silk shades can be sup- 
plied with the units. They are sold 
wired with candles, sockets, plugs and 
6 ft. of silk cord. Bulbs are not included. 
These units are designed for the mantel 
dressing table, buffet or window of the 
home. For the mantel or dressing table 
they may be wired in pairs. 





Marine Receptacle for Three- 
Blade Plug 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


A watertight junction box for a three- 
blade plug with a screw cap for marine 
work has recently been placed upon the 
market by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, 806 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. The removal 
of this cap enables the use of a water- 
tight attachment plug for a portable de- 
vice of any kind on shipboard. The metal 
parts are all of cast brass and the in- 
terior portions are of molded insulating 
material. The whole apparatus is con- 
structed especially for the stress of ma- 
rine service. 








Reflector-Type Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


As an addition to its line of “Standard- 
Lite” units the Standard Brass & Bronze 
Manufacturing Company, 636 Penn Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed a new 


unit for 100-watt type C lamps, which it 
designates as its No. 6104 unit. The re- 
flector diameter is 18 in. and the bowl 
diameter 10 in. The fixture is designed 
for greatest efficiency and economy and 
is of a type especially adapted for stores, 
offices, schools, churches, libraries, banks 
and other public buildings. 





Weather and Vapor-Proof 
Fittings 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


A weather-proof fitting (1) that offers 
a good protection for lamps, and is suit- 
able for use in freight sheds, steamships, 
garages and numerous places where a 
small, durable fitting is required, has been 
marketed by the Appleton Electric Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. It is furnished com- 
plete with receptacle, gasket, holder and 
guard. Brass guards are regularly fur- 
nished on the above fittings, but steel 
guards can be furnished if so specified. 
This type is not made to take vapor-proof 


globes. 

Fittings that have been designed as a 
means of protection for push-button 
switches against vapor, gas and dust, 
have also been produced by the same com- 
pany. As shown in the illustration (2) 





rs No, 2 





the bodies have four ears to which a cover 
is fastened, and as the cover is flanged, 
the fitting is absolutely vapor-proof, it is 
claimed. The cover is furnished complete 
with stems, and one button has a white 
insert so as to show whether the current 
is on or off. Gaskets and necessary fasten- 
ing screws are furnished with the cover. 
This is known as the “GEP” series of 
“Unilet” bodies. 

Another line of fittings has been de- 
signed to meet requirements for use in 
marine work, in breweries, refineries, flour 
mills or wherever there is moisture, gas 
or fine dust. These fittings, (3) and (4), 
are so designed that they remain vapor, 
gas or dust-proof even though the globe 
may be broken or removed for renewal of 
lamps. The guards are of the screw type, 
and do not require the use of a screw- 
driver. These fittings are furnished with 
receptacles, sealing plates, gaskets and 
all necessary screws, and with or with- 
out globe and guards. 
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Floodlight Projector 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


The Pittsburgh Reflector & Illuminat- 
ing Company, 3117 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has just placed on the mar- 
ket a new reflector for type C lamps. 
The lamp in this unit is placed vertically 
so that the reflector partly surrounds the 
lamp and makes possible great efficiency 
in its use as a floodlight projector. The 
company claims that this reflector, being 
not a shallow reflector placed entirely back 
of the lamp but extending somewhat in 
front of the lamp, utilizes 75 per cent 
of the lamp’s energy as against perhaps 
35 per cent in the case of shallow re- 
flectors. 

In addition to a strong center beam of 
light, this unit gives a distribution cover- 
ing 24 deg. making it extremely suitable 
for all kinds of floodlighting. 











Compensator for Motion- 
Picture Projector 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


To give the close regulation of current 
essential for tungsten motion-picture pro- 
jection lamps, the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., has developed 
a “compensarc,” type I, form B 

Protection against over-current and 
regulation to within 0.1 amp. is obtained, 
according to makers. The device operates 
on the reactance principle and is fur- 
nished for standard voltages and frequen- 
cies in ratings of 20 amp. and 30 amp., 
corresponding to the “mazda” lamps now 
on the market for this purpose. 

The “compensarc’” may be _ installed 
within convenient reach of the operator. 
who can watch the ammeter and control 
the current by the hand wheel shown in 
the illustration. The only noise is a 
slight humming when the adjustment 
plugs are being withdrawn and this ceases 
when they come to rest. 





Twin Radiant Heater 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


The “American Beauty” Twin Radiant 
Electric Heater is equipped with two 
heating elements and two reflectors, thus 
making it virtually two heaters in one. 

These reflectors are adjustable, thus 
permitting the heat to be thrown in any 
desired direction or in two different direc- 
tions at the same time. The heating ele- 
ments are readily removable as also are 
the wire guards which protect them. The 
reflectors also are removable thus insur- 
ing efficiency, cleanliness and freedom 
from dust. 

The heater is light and equipped with a 
handle, thus making is available for use 
anywhere. 

It comes fully equipped with an 8-ft. 
cord, detachable plug and lamp socket at- 
tachment plug. The wattage of each 
heating element is 330, making a total 
wattage for the heater of 660 watts. The 
American Electrical Heater Company of 
Detroit, Mich., is the manufacturer. 





Metal Strips to Support Switch 
Boxes 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


_ To eliminate the old trouble-making and 

time-losing way of supporting switch 
boxes on wooden strips a type of metal- 
supporting strip has been developed. It 
is being sold by the Ohio Distributing 
Company of Chicago. The strips are made 
of sheet metal and are § in. wide and 
18 in. long. The following advantages 
are claimed for these strips: They are 
provided with lath holders, they have in- 
dents which catch: the ears of the switch 
box and prevent it from moving along the 
strip, they can be cut with pliers, they 
allow the switch box to be installed with- 
out reversing the ears, and they save 
time in mounting switch boxes. 





Motor-Driven Gasoline 
Dispenser 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


The incidental losses in the _vend- 
ing of gasoline are said to be eliminated 
by the use of a visible-measure gaso- 
line dispenser manufactured by the Vis- 
ible Measure Dispenser Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The pump is driven by a 4-hp. motor, 
made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company of East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., which is inclosed in the base 
in accordance with the rules of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. When 
the wagon delivers gasoline to the garage 
the tank gage shows accurately the full 
quantity obtained. Every gallon drawn 
from the tank into the dispenser is shown 
on the tank register, which can_ be 
checked with the tank gage. Thus both 
the public and the garage owner are pro- 
tected from loss. Futhermore, the oil com- 
panies are enabled to make more rapid 
deliveries with this. dispenser than when 
measuring cans must be used. 


Battery-Charging Sets for Auto 
Batteries 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Motor-generator sets with or without 
control panels are being manufactured by 
the Perfection Storage Battery Company, 
Rhodes Avenue and Fortieth Street, Chi- 
eago, for charging low-voltage storage 
batteries. ‘The motors are supplied for 
standard alternating-current or _ direct- 
current circuits and the generators for 
ratings of 85 watts to 300 watts and pres- 
sures of 7 volts to 40 volts. The genera- 
tor is shunt-wound with a rising charac- 
teristic and will produce the correct ta- 
pering charge. The outfit is mounted on 
a base on which is also mounted the 
switchboard control panel. 








Copper Electric Washer 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


With an electrical washing machine that 
is being manufactured by the Coffield 
Motor Washer Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
the operator has absolute control at all 
times over the machine because the 
wringer can be stopped, started or re- 
versed at will and is provided with a 
safety relief for use in case of emergency. 
The washer can also be started or stopped 
as desired while the wringer is in opera- 
tion. In addition, an electric switch is 
provided on the washer for stopping the 
entire machine when desired. 


The tub made for this electrical washing 
machine, which is built of copper, polished 
on the outside and tinned on the inside, 
moves on centrally located bearings and 
is so designed that the oscillation of the 
tub forces the hot suds through the gar- 
ments, dissolving and removing every par- 
ticle of grease and dirt, according to the 
makers. 








Ball-Bearing Alternating- 
Current Motor 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


By the use of ball bearings in its alter- 
nating-current motors the Stamford Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been able to decrease 
the maintenance. This is due to the use 
of a small air gap. Also any rubbing of 
rotor and stator after the motor has been 
in use some time is-said to be eliminated. 
Motors that are mounted in various posi- 
tions will operate satisfactorily owing to 
the bearing construction, says the manu- 
facturer. This rugged motor, it is 
claimed, stands the severest service con- 
ditions and is so constructed that dirt, 
dust, lint, etc., cannot enter the motor 
readily and clog the bearings. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference whez you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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trunks sent there and make his dis- 
play there. 

He may also have the use of the 
telephone connection which is located 
in the room, and for any stenographic 
work which he may wish to have done 
there is a stenographer. 











Friendly co-operation between consulting engineers, manufacturers and contractors 
in the electrical industry as fostered by the Conference Club, is getting along swim- 
mingly. The relations between these groups are as placid as the waters of Lake 
George on this hot July 21. Here is an illustration of how it is done: Left to right 
Charles J. Walsh, of the Electrical Supply Company, Memphis, Tenn., Bassett Jones, 


consulting engineer; L. Gray, of the White City Electric Company; H. 


. R. Sargent, of 


the General Electric Company; Edgar Ellinger, of the L. K. Comstock Company. 





Two-Thirds of Central Stations 
Report Handling Supplies 


The McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
publisher of ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING, Tenth Avenue at Thirty- 
Sixth Street, New York City, has 
just issued the McGraw-Hill Central 
Station List for 1918, containing 
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Some men smile when new honors de- 


scend upon them. Some men smile when 
the sun shines and they find themselves 
confronted by the photographic pussy-foot- 
er. So when P. S. Klees was_ recently 
decorated with the grand cross of the Or- 
der of Vice-Presidents—with palms—and 
compelled to write it down in front of his 
former title of sales manager of the Frank- 
lin Electric Manufacturing Company, and 
then went out in front of this imposing 
building and was trapped by the camera 
right in the bright sunshine—why what 
could he do? He smiled—as usual. 


much valuable data for the electric 
lighting industry. 

It is interesting to note that out 
of 5776 lighting companies listed, 
3494 have at one time or another 
reported that they were handling 
electrical supplies. 

Of the total number of. central 
station companies, more than one- 
third, or 2098, are municipal plants. 
The number of plants reporting day 
service totals 3944. New companies 
or plants reported in the 1918 issue, 
and not appearing in the 1917 
edition, number 375. Kansas leads 
the states with thirty-seven new 
lighting companies, Wisconsin fol- 
lows with thirty-two, Iowa has 
twenty-nine, North Dakota has 


twenty-five, and Missouri has twenty- 


three. 





New Jersey Contractors Open 
Headquarters to Salesmen 


‘State Chairman C. R. Newman, of 
the New Jersey Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers, an- 
nounces that the association’s head- 
quarters, located at 845 Broad Street, 


Newark, N. J., are now open all day’ 


and every day for the free use of 
manufacturers’ salesmen. Any man- 
ufacturer or jobber having a repre- 
sentative in the Newark territory and 
wishing to make display of the ma- 
terials that he has for sale, has the 
free privilege and use of these head- 
quarters. He can have grips or 


Death of Lieut. Benj. F. 
Sprague 

Lieut. Benjamin F. Sprague, of 
the Quartermasters’ Corps, stationed 
at Camp Merritt, Tenafly, N. J., was 
thrown from a horse in camp Oct. 3 
and died shortly after the accident in 
the hospital. 

Lieutenant Sprague left a wife and 
four-year-old daughter, who live at 
66 Ridgewood Avenue, Newark. 





No New York Electrical 
Show This Year 


“It would seem that under present 
conditions it will be undesirable to 
attempt an Electrical Show this 
year,” says George F. Parker, gen- 
eral manager of the Electrical Show 
Company, New York. 

“Many of our exhibitors are with- 
out articles to exhibit and, in view 
of the present shortage of labor and 
material, would find themselves un- 
able to replace sales. It also seems 














George Ingham, as a lad, read that 
Captain Kidd buried his treasure on the 
shores: of Long Island Sound, so when 
George was transferred from the Chicago 
office of the Bryant Electric Company ‘to 
the factory at Bridgeport to be Eastern 
sales manager, he made it one of his first 
duties to take a look for the treasure. 
George seldom overlooks anything good. 
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The selection of business diplomats to be 
managers of its branch offices has always 
been a specialty of the Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany. And one of the busiest and most 
diplomatic of these business diplomats of 
theirs is Freddy Skeel, the Chicago Ches- 
terfield whose smile and well-fitting sack 
suit brighten this page. 





difficult, if not impossible, to secure 
adequate forces to represent the ex- 
hibitors to the visiting public. 
“With the conclusion of the war, 
we hope to hold bigger, better and 
more effective shows than ever.” 





THE BENJAMIN’ ELEC- 
TRIC MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., has issued a 
new marine lighting and signaling 
apparatus catalog, which is really a 
compendium of material which is now 
being put on the market rapidly 
as a part of America’s great ship- 
building program. The catalog is 
ready for distributers and dealers in 
marine supplies, as well as_ the 
entire shipbuilding industry. 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
WESTERN ELETRIC COM- 
PANY, with offices at 195 Liberty 
Street, New York City, has been in- 
corporated to take over the Western 
Electric Company’s export and 
foreign business. Following are the 
names of the officers of the new com- 
pany: H.B. Thayer, president; H. A. 
Halligan, vice president; Gerard 
Swope, vice president and general 
manager; R. H. Gregory, comptroller 
and secretary, and J. W. Johnston, 
treasurer. W. E. Leigh will be as- 
sistant foreign manager, with J. J. 
Gilbert as export sales manager. 


D.P.CARTWRIGHT has been 
appointed manager of the New York 
branch of the North East Electric 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed R. J. Hardacker, who is shortly 
to assume the management of the 
Chicago branch. 

THE BURKE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY of Erie, Pa., announces 
the appointment of C. D. Miller as 
manager of the Buffalo branch sales 


office, maintained for the service of 


its customers in room 509, Morgan 
Building, at Pearl and Niagara 
Streets. 


THE STANDARD BRASS & 
BRONZE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY announces the opening 
of its new showroom at 636 Penn 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. The entire 
eight-story building will be used for 
the manufacture and display of 
lighting fixtures. 


THE SQUARE D COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of 
safety switches, to cope with the 
big increase in the volume of its 
business has found it necessary 
to open a district office in Chicago. 
EK. A. Printz, who has_ repre- 
sented the company in Illinois for 
some time, is in charge, at 1303 
Manhattan Building. W. E. Woll- 
gamott, former city electrician of 
Peoria, and T. C. Walsh, lately of the 
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We always suspected that jobbers cut 
melons once in a while. Here’s August Far- 
renkopf of Stanley & Patterson apparently 
getting ready for such a melon-cutting 
= by carrying off the whole juicy 
ruit. 





Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, 
are associated with Mr. Printz. 

THE HOME ELECTRIC & 
SUPPLY COMPANY, Paducah, 
Ky., has been formed as the result of 
a consolidation of the Home Electric 
& Supply Company and the Byrd 
Electric Company of Paducah, Ky. 
Melville Byrd, Jr., has been made 
manager of the company. 

















Besides being president of sixty-seven electric light companies, and operating as 
many oil wells as the Standard Oil Company, nearly, Henry L. Doherty finds time to 


make patriotic speeches now and then. 


Incidentally we cught to mention here that 


Mr. Doherty was the first man we ever heard propose the idea of issuing War Saving 
Stamps in small denominations. This was at the 1917 N. E. L. A. convention, months 
before anyone else suggested it. On the platform above, George Williams and Pete 


Vroom are giving the boss a hand. Mr. 


Cattell, “the sage of Philadelphia’ and 


Frank W. Smith appear to the right of George and Pete. 
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Watertight Signaling Bells 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


For signaling purposes on ships and 
other places where watertight bells are 
needed, the Benjamin Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, 806 West Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., is manufacturing 
a bell which is furnished in either the 
vibrating or single-stroke type, the tapper 
rod being in a watertight stuffing box. The 
mechanism of the bells is entirely in- 
sulated from the case, but the binder 
plate-type connectors are easily acces- 
sible. The standard voltage for these 
bells is 120 volts direct current, but they 
may be made for lower voltages if so de- 
sired. 











Ball-Bearing Electric Washer 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Speed and efficiency are two of the. 
features claimed for a washing machine 
that is being manufactured by the Knoll 
Manufacturing Company, 124 Maple 
Street, Reading, Pa. The wringer of 
this machine swings to three positions 
and has an 11-in. roll. The washer is 
driven by a 4-hp. motor mounted under- 
neath the machine. The tub can be lifted 
off the stand and stored away to keep 
from drying out if necessary. 





Direct-Connected Farm- 
Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


For use where buildings are not too 
widely scattered, the Western. Electric 
Company, Inc., 195 Broadway, New York 
City, has developed a_ direct-connected 
farm-lighting set. This 32-volt outfit, 
designed for power and light purposes 
complete, is made up of a direct-connected 
set, a storage battery of sixteen cells and 
a control board mounted on the base 
which contains circuit breaker, fuses, auto- 
matic control apparatus and meters. By 
pressing the starting lever on the control 
panel the generator of the set operates 
as a motor, turning the engine over and 
causing it to operate on its own power. 
The automatic engine stop shuts down the 
engine when the batteries are charged 
and opens the circuit between generator 
and battery when the engine stops. An- 
other switch is located on the control panel 
which cuts off the generator, so that all 
the power of the engine can be used to 
drive machinery from the auxiliary pulley 
if desired. The current indicator on the 
control panel shows whether the battery 
is being charged or discharged. 





Flush Tumbler Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Ample room is provided for the wires 
and brass plate in a tumbler switch which 
can be easily attached to any standard 
metal box. The switches are rated at 
either 3 amp. at 250 volts or 5 amp. at 
120 volts. The device is being manufac- 
tured by the Duncan Electrical Company, 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 





Series-Lamp Tester 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


A combination lamp tester and screw 
plug is being manufactured by the M. 
Propp Company, 108 Bowery, New York 
City, for use on Christmas tree sets. This 
tester consists of a wooden plug with a 
threaded ferrule on one end and a tester 
on the other. When the series lighting 
outfit fails to light, each lamp is removed 
in succession and the tester is inserted 
in the receptacle. When the set is relit 
by the insertion of the tester into a socket, 
it is seen which lamp is burned out. If 
a spare lamp is not available, the plug 
may be placed in the socket to complete 
the circuit. 





Key and Pull-Chain Sockets 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Sockets which are particularly adapt- 
able for fixture work are now being 
manufactured by the Duncan Electrical 
Company, Ltd., 1665 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Canada. A narrow groove in 
the neck of the cap permits a wide turn- 
ing of the socket even after it is firmly 
fitted on the stem. The holding catches 
of the shell and cap are so arranged as 
to warrant _a maximum of strength and 
rigidity. This socket is rated at 660 
watts, has a snap cap, and is of quick 
make-and-break mechanism. This com- 
pany also manufactures a_ pull-chain 
socket which has the same shell and lock- 
ing device used on the key socket. All 
sockets and receptacle shells are fur- 
nished in brushed brass, unless otherwise 
specified. 





Reversed Phase Relay 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


To protect motors against phase re- 
versal where such protection is neces- 
sary, the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has developed a_ reverse-phase relay 
which it claims has positive and depend- 
able operating characteristics. If a phase 
is reversed or if a phase fails, or if the 
voltage drops below 75 per cent normal, 
the relay contacts close and trip the cir- 
cuit breaker either through a shunt-trip 
coil or by short-circuiting an under-volt- 
age trip coil having a series reverse re- 
sistor. The relay operates on the induc- 
tion principle, the torque holding the con- 
tacts open against the force of a spiral 
spring. On low voltage the torque di- 
minishes and the spring closes the con- 
tacts, and on reversal of phase connec- 
tions the reversed torque assists the spring 
in closing the contacts. This relay is 
especially desirable for use with poly- 
phase elevator motors, as it eliminates 
the possibility of reversed operation of 
motor with resultant human danger. 
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Desk-Top Push Buttons 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Solid mahogany or oak bases with 
piano finish, pearl buttons and weighted 
bottoms covered with felt are features 
of construction in a line of Altman push 
buttons being sold by the Minerallac Elec- 
tric Company, 1045 Washington Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. The buttons are 


made in three styles, namely, round, rect- 
angular and rectangular. with name- 
plates. Each style can be secured in 
standard types carrying any number of 
push buttons from one to nine. For 
types carrying more than nine buttons 
a special order is necessary. Special wood 
finishes can also be obtained to match 
office furniture. These push buttons are 
sold only through jobbers. 





Fittings for Cartridge Fuse 
Cut-Out 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Owing to the increased use of motor- 
driven machinery in textile mills, the 
Appleton Electric Company of Chicago 
has designed a fitting to meet the demand 
for a suitable device in which to mount a 
cut-out and attach a projected snap 
switch. The fitting will accommodate 
either the Bryant or General Electric snap 
switches with protective covers. Such an 
installation gives absolute protection to 
the inclosed parts from mechanical injury, 
it is said. This fitting is to be known as 
the type “ZG” Unilet. 





Inclosed Safety Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


An inclosed safety switch approved by 
the Industrial Accident Commission of 
California and the Department of Elec- 
tricity of the city of San Francisco is 
being manufactured by the California 
Electrical Construction Company, 641 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. The 
switches are simple, safe, self-locking and 
cannot get out of order, according to the 
manufacturers. They are known as the 
“Ceco” and are inclosed in a black en- 
ameled box with hinged cover. Its con- 
struction is such that when the switch is 
closed the box is locked, and to open th 
box the switch must first be opened. 
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Automatic Electric House Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Small floor space requirements are said 
to be one of the features of an automatic 
electric house pump for pneumatic serv- 
ice manufactured by the Hill Pump Com- 
pany, Anderson, Ind., which is so ar- 
ranged that it can be mounted on a sub- 
base adjacent to the tank or at a dis- 
tance as desired. The pump is of the 
horizontal double-acting type. It is held 
to be most successful for drawing water 
by suction and forcing a continuous 
stream against pressure. The pump is 
operated by a Westinghouse motor mount- 
ed on the top of the pedestal, as shown, 
so that it is away from dampness, oil or 
floor dirt and convenient for starting and 
stopping. The water pressure in the 
system is maintained at a fixed value. 








Industrial Lighting Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


In line with the requirements of the 
War Industries Board, that manufactur- 
ers in their designs are to eliminate mul- 
tiplicity of sizes and shapes, the Holophane 
Glass Company, 340 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, has placed on the market an 
industrial lighting unit which is made 
in two types to produce an extensive and 
an intensive distribution of light. Two 
sizes of units are made to accommodate 
all gas-filled-lamps in sizes from 75 watts 
to 500 watts. The correct lamp position 
for each is obtained vy a simple adjust- 
ment to the sliding collar, the stem being 
calibrated for the various sizes of lamps. 

The distribution curves have been pre- 
determined to give uniform illumination, 
high illumination on vertical surfaces and 
absence of glare, the makers say. 





Contractor’s Motor-Driven 
Compressor 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


At this time when the labor problem 
calls urgently for solution the portable 
motor-driven: compressor outfit manu- 
factured by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
11 Broadway, New York, is said to prove 
extremely valuable. Because of the ra- 
pidity with which these outfits work and 
the great amount of work they save, air- 
operated tools, such as drills, hammers, 
rivets, chisels, reamers, calkers and tam- 
pers, have been extensively employed by 
contractors and builders. 

The electrically operated portable com- 
pressor described is especially adapted 
for city work where energy is available 
at all places, and it is more conveniently 
and easily handled than corresponding 
types operated by steam, gasoline or 
oil. The compressor is a 10-in. by 12-in. 
type E.R. made by this company, is 
driven by a 50-hp. Westinghouse motor. 





Radiant Air Heater with 
Cone-Shaped Element 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


Efficient reflection of the heat rays is 
claimed for a “radiant air heater’? manu- 
factured by the Estate Stove Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. This heater has a cone- 
shaped element the heat rays from which 
are reflected by a highly polished cop- 
pered_ reflector. This reflector has a 
swiveled connection which allows’ the 
focus of the reflector to be altered in 
any direction. The element is protected 
from injury by a substantial wire guard, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This “Estate” heater is regularly 
equipped with 7 ft. of cable, ready to be 
attached to any lamp socket. It enables 
the user to have heat almost instantly in 
any location. The heater is said to be 
portable, ornamental and effective and 
especially adapted for use in the living 
room, bedroom, bathroom or office. The 
dimensions of this heater are 17 in. in 
height, 8 in. diameter of base and 9% 
in. for the reflector proper. 











Adjustable Tool to Cut Holes in 
Sheet Metal 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


To reduce the labor of cutting holes in 
steel cabinets, boilers, or tanks or in other 
materials like slate, marble or fiber a tool 
has been developed which is known as the 
“Jiffy” adjustable cutter. It consists o: 
a steel casting on which are mounted two 
cutting tocls. The tools may be adjusted 
to various diameters. This part of the 
device is rotated by means of a ratchet 
wrench. Pressure is applied to the cut- 
ting tools by means of a heavy coil spring. 
The device is held in place by a round 
stud which is placed through a -in. 
pilot hole in the metal to be cut and 
fastened on the back of this metal by 
means of a flange nut. 

The “Jiffy” cutter is manufactured by 
Koch & Sandidge, 19 South Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Lock-Socket Reflector 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


In order to insure continuous service 
for lamps illuminating signboards_ the 
A. & W. Electric Sign Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has placed upon the market 
a lock-socket reflector which will pre- 
vent the lamps from being stolen. This 
device, in addition to eliminating loss of 
lamps by theft, also prevents them from 
getting loose in sockets. The device is made 
by Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, N. Y. 





Rigid Shade Holder 


From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 , 


Only one screw is required to adjust a 
shadeholder that has been placed upon 
the market by the Duncan Electrical 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. This 
device is known as the “Rigid” and is 
made 2% in. in diameter to fit in the 
standard Edison socket. 





Pipe-Bending Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


When bends must be made in conduit 
care has to be taken to prevent deforma-~ 
tion of the tube and to avoid sharp bends, 
otherwise trouble will be experienced in 
pulling in the cable. Furthermore, the 
material must not be damaged since the 
protection afforded by the conduit would 
be sacrificed thereby. Likewise, for pipes 
carrying water or steam, the friction will 
be increased by poorly made bends. With 
the hand-operated pipe-bending machine 
made by the American Pipe Bending Ma- 
chine Company, 37 Pearl Street, Boston, 
these difficulties are avoided. 

The machine includes a vise in which 
the pipe or conduit is clamped and a 
wheel with a concave rim around which 
the pipe is bent by a roller attached to 
a long lever. Bends of different curvature 
can be made by changing the forming 
wheel and adjusting the position of the 
roller on the lever. 




















Electric Washing Machine with 
Safety Stop 
From Electrical Merchandising, October, 1918 


The washing machine for use in resi- 
dences, apartment buildings, hotels, etc., 
manufactured by the Chicago Dryer Com- 
pany, 624 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has an automatic safety stop on 


_ che power wringer by which, if clothes 


wind around the rubber rolls or if the 
operator should catch her fingers between 
the rubber rolls, the wringer is auto- 
matically disconnected from the driving 
motor. The tub is driven by means of a 
belt operating two revolving gears. The 
gears pull the washing tub forward and 
backward, creating the oscillating motion. 
The washer is driven by a 3-hp. motor 
which may be operated from any lighting 
circuit. The cost of operating the motor 
is from 1 cent to 14 cents an hour, ac- 
cording to the cost of energy. 





Each item will fit a ‘3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 





under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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THE KANSAS CITY (MO.) 
ELECTRICAL C ONSTRUC- 
TION COMPANY has entered the 
storage-battery and starter business, 
and has purchased the business cf 
Hayes & Murrill, located at 304-306 
East Fifteenth Street. L. O. Hayes 
and F. E. Murrill will be retained 
in the storage-battery and starter de- 
partment. The electrical construction 
and supply department of this con- 
cern is located at 1333 McGee Street, 
and the storage-battery and starter 
department at 304-306 East Fifteenth 
Street. 

















One glance at these rosy cheeks and 
fair young limbs and you have the secret 
of the pep and punch that come monthly 
done up in that little package called The 
Stimulator. Editor F. J. Blaschke, who com- 
piles Nela Park’s intellectual cocktail, has 
just taken on new responsibilities as ad- 
vertising manager of the Ivanhoe-Regent 
Company. 





W. E. QUILLEN has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Salina 
(Kan.) Light, Power & Gas Com- 
pany. Matt L. Derge, the former 
head of the Salina Company having 
resigned to go with the Trumbull 
Manufacturing Company at Warren, 
Ohio. Mr. Quillen has been with 
the Doherty organization since 1907, 
when he joined the new-business 
staff of the Lincoln (Neb.) Gas & 
Electric Light Company. He was a 
graduate in electrical engineering at 
Purdue University and secured his 
first position with the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Later he was with the Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Railway and 
then came to the Doherty ranks at 
Lincoln. 


FRANK C. MURDOCK has 
joined the New York office organiza- 
tion of Frank E. Watts, manufac- 
turers’ agent, 30 Church Street. Mr. 
Murdock was in Holland during part 
of 1916 and all of 1917, returning 
recently to this country. Prior to 
that he was with the Westinghouse 
Lamp Company at Pittsburgh, and 
served for a time as secretary and 
sales manager of the Multi-Lux 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and was 
manager of the Holland Nitro Lamp 
Company of New York and Utrecht, 
Holland. Mr. Murdock has also had 
considerable experience in export and 
illumination work in Canada, Cuba 
and South America. 


THH PARR TERMINALS 
COMPANY, Wilfred N. Ball, en- 
gineer, 225 First National Bank, 
Oakland, Cal., wants catalogs and 
other data from manufacturers of 
materials or equipment used in the 
construction of piers, warehouses, 
industrial buildings, belt line rail- 
ways and street work and cargo 
handling equipment; coal bunkering 
and handling equipment; floating 
drydock and marine railway equip- 
ment; general shipyard machinery 
and equipment. 


F.E.LAUDERBACH has been 
appointed district manager for the 
Bussman Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. He will have charge 
of the company’s sales in the states 
of Ohio, western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Indiana. 
Mr. Lauderbach was formerly super- 
vising engineer and manager of the 
St. Louis office of the National X-Ray 
Reflector Company. 


THEA. T. KNOWLSON COM- 
PANY, 99-103 Congress Street East, 
Detroit, Mich., announces that some- 
one representing himself to be A. T. 
Knowlson, president of that com- 
pany, is calling on electrical manu- 
facturers, and in two cases has 
borrowed money. W. G. Clarke, 
secretary and treasurer, writes that 
Mr. Knowlson has not been active 
in the management of that con- 
cern for some time, is not well 
known in the trade personally, has 


not been out of Detroit for some 
months, and does not call on the 
trade. Anyone asking for a loan 
of money, and representing him- 
self to be A. T. Knowlson, president 
of the A. T. Knowlson Company, 
Detroit, is a fraud, says Mr. Clarke, 
and should be treated accordingly. 


WILLIAM BAUM, formerly 
dean of the School of Engineering 
of Milwaukee, has severed his con- 
nection with that institution and 
is now connected with the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Public Service Building, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 
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“Show us how you would talk to a price- 
cutting competitor,” someone suggested to 
R. J. Nickles, contractor-dealer of Madison, 
Wis. This picture shows the get-ready ex- 
pression when the talk starts. When it is 
finished, the formerly pure and unsullied air 
in the vicinity of the aforesaid Nickles was 
in no condition to permit of taking pictures. 





R. P. ASKUE, former advertis- 
ing manager of the Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is now at 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, having been 
called to the colors in September. His 
present address is 41st Company, 
11th Battalion, 4th Regiment, 159th 
Depot Brigade, Camp Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky. F. J. Blaschke of the Na- 
tional Lamp Works has assumed re- 
sponsibility for Ivanhoe-Regent ad- 
vertising in addition to his duties at 
Nela Park. 
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